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PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


BRYANT & MAY’S 


PATENT 


SAFETY MATCHES. 


ll PRIZE MEDALS. 


ENTIRELY FREE FROM PHOSPHORUS. 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 


HARMLESS TO ALL EMPLOYED IN THEIR MANUFACTURE. 
PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 


THE PARADISE OF BIRDS. 


An Extrabagansa im Modern Dress. 
By WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE. 
Second Edition. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, London and Edinburgh. 


Mr. Ruskin, aT THE concLUsION oF A LecTURE, says :— 

‘“*T will end this lecture, and this volume, with the refreshment for 
us of a piece of perfect English and exquisite wit, falling into verse,— 
the Chorus of the Birds, in Mr. Courthope’s ‘ Paradise’ of them,—a 
book lovely, and often faultless in most of its execution.” —Love's Meinie. 
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never-failing and permanent cure, 
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Fourth Edition with New Illustrations and a New Map. 
Price 2s. in cloth limp, Crown 8vo. 


By HERBERT FRY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
Eighteen Double-page Bird’s-eye Views. 


marvellously cheap book.”—Atheneum. 

cheerful and instructive companion.” —Daily Chronicle. 

‘‘ We are glad to call attention to it.”—Spectator. 

Everything that can instruct the sight-seer.”—EKcho. 

name of its compiler guarantees its correctness.” —Graphic. 
‘Ts carried out with immense care.”—Scotsman. 

‘« Beyond comparison the best.”— British Mail. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Watertoo Prace, 8.W. 


Shortly will be Published. 8vo. 2s. 


THe Art Season oF 1884. 


ACADEMY 


SKETCHES. 


Containing about 200 Illustrations, 
DRAWN BY THE ARTISTS, 
From Various Exhibitions. 


EDITED BY 


HENRY BLACKBURN, 


EDITOR OF THE “ ACADEMY” AND “GROSVENOR” NOTES. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 138 Warertoo Pract. S.W. 
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‘First to our hand come the home journals, among which the ably conducted 
‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’ worthily holds the lead, as it has now done for more than 
a generation.” —The Journal of Forestry. 


“The best and most important organ of the English Horticultural Press.” 
E. PYNAERT, Les Serres Vergers. 


THE 


Gardeners Chronicle 


(“THE TIMES OF HORTICULTURE.”) 
A Weekly Cllustrated Fournal, 
(ESTABLISHED 1841,) 


DEVOTED TO ALL BRANCHES OF GARDENING AND RURAL 
PURSUITS GENERALLY, 


Every Friday, price Fivepence ; post free, Fivepence-halfpenny. 


Tue “ GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” is the leading Horticultural Journal, 
and is widely circulated at Home, in the Colonies and Abroad, especially among 
professional and amateur horticulturists and those interested in cultural matters 
and natural history. 


The “‘ GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” is written by men of Science, Pro- 
fessional Gardeners, Amateurs and Special Reporters. Its Contributors include 
almost all the leading British Gardeners and most of the principal Botanists and 
Naturalists of this country, the Continent, India, the Colonies and America. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The “GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE ” is Illustrated with Woodcuts from 
original designs by W. G. Smiru and other artists. 


SUPPLEMENTS. 
Double-page engravings, as well as 
COLOURED PLATES OF LARGE SIZE 


and in the best style of colour-printing, from Designs by Fitcu and other Artists, 
are occasionally given as Supplements without extra charge. 


The ‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” for January 5, 1884, will contain 
a BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED SHEET ALMANAC (19 in. by 13 in.). 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM: 
12 Months, £1 3s. 10d.; 6 Months, 11s. 11d.; 3 Months, 6s.; Post Free. 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS (EXCEPTING INDIA AND CHINA): 
Including Postage, £1 6s. for Twelve Months. India and China, £1 8s. 2d. 
P.0.O. to be made payable at DRURY LANE, London, to W. Ricuarps. 


Cheques should be crossed “ Dpummond.’ 


OFFICE: 


M1, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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W. H. ALLEN & C0.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Life of Gustave Dore. By the late Brancnarp JERROLD. 
Profusely Illustrated with Fac-similes of Unpublished Drawings. 2 vols., 8vo. bas o 
n May. 


History of China (the Events of ‘the Present Century). By 
DEMETRIUS CHARLES BovuLGER, Author of “England and Russia in Central Asia,” &c. 
Third and Concluding Volume. 8vo., with Portraits. 28s. 

Thoughts on Shakespeare’s Historical Plays. By the Hon. A. 
. + Sa, Author of “ Macaulay, Essayist and Historian,” “ Philosophy of Dickens,” 

ec. 8vo. 12s. 

The English in Egypt—England and the Mahdi—Arabi and 


the Sues Canal. By Lieut.-Colonel HEUNEBERT. Translated from the French by per- 
mission, by BERNARD PAUNCEFOTE. Crown 8vo., with 2 Maps. 


Sketches of Social Life in India. By C. T. Buckzanp, F.Z.8., 
Father of the Bengal Civil Service in 1881. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


A Lady’s Life on a Farm in Manitoba. By Mrs. Ceci Hatt. 


Feap. 2s. 6d. 


Gilda Aurifabrorum: a History of London Goldsmiths and 


Plateworkers, with their Marks stamped on Plate, copied in fac-simile from celebrated 
examples and the earliest records preserved at Goldsmiths’ Hall, London, their Names, 
Addresses, and Dates of Entry. By WILLIAM CHAFFERS, Author of “ Hall Marks on Plate.” 
8vo., with 2,500 Illustrations. 18s. 


My Musical Life. By the Rev. H. R. Hawers, Author of “ Music 
and Morals.” Crown 8vo., with Portraits, &c. 15s. 

The Haunted Homes and Family Traditions of Great Britain. 
By Joun H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Captain Musafir’s Rambles in Alpine Lands. By Colonel G. B. 


MALLESON, C.S.I. 4to. Illustrated by G. Strangman Handcock. 10s. 6d. 


The Middle Kingdom: a Survey of the Geography, Govern- 
ment, Literature, Social Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants. 
By 8. WELLS WILLIAMS, LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature at Yale 
College; Author of Tonic and. Syllabic Dictionaries of the Chinese Language. Revised 
Edition. 2 vols., demy 8vo., with 74 Illustrations and a New Map of the Empire. 42s. 

The Management and Treatment of the Horse in the Stable, 
Field, and on the Road. By Wi~u1AM PRocTER, Stud Groom. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo., Illustrated. 

Half-Hours with the Stars: a Plain and Easy Guide to the 


Knowledge of the Constellations, showing in Twelve Maps the principal Star-Groups Night 
after Night throughout the Year. True for every Year. By RicHarp A. ProcrTor, B.A., &c., 


— of “Half-Hours with the Telescope,” &c. New Edition. Seventeenth Thousand. 
to Ss. 


Personal Reminiscences of General Skobeleff. By Nemrrovrrcx- 
DANTCHENKO. Translated by E. BRAYLEY HoDGETTS. 8vo., with Three Portraits. 10s. 6d. 
First Love, and Punin and Baburin. By Ivan Turcensv, D.C.L. 


Translated from the Russian, by the permission of the Author, with Biographical Intro- 
duction, by SIDNEY JERROLD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Major-General Sir Frederick S. Roberts, Bart., V.C., G.C.B., 


C.LE., R.A.: a Memoir. By CHARLES RATHBONE Low, Author of “ History of the Indian 
Navy,” &c. 8vo., with Portrait. 18s. 


A Scratch Team of Essays, never before put together. Reprinted 


from the “Quarterly” and “Westminster” Reviews. On the Kitchen and the Cellar— 


Thackeray—Russia—Carriages, Roads, and Coaches. By SEPT. BERDMORE (NIMSHIVICH). 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Music and Morals. By the Rev. H. R. Hawers. Twelfth Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6 


Sketches of Bird- Life, from Twenty Years’ Observation of their 


Haunts and Habits. By JAMES EDMUND HAartTING, Author of “Handbook of British 
Birds,” &c. 8vo., with Illustrations by Wolf, Whymper, Keulemans, and Thorburn. 10s. 6d. 


Notes on Collecting and Preserving Natural History Objects. 


Edited by J. E, Taytor, F.L.S., F.G.S. Numerous Illustrations. New Edition, Crown 8vo., 
cloth. 3s. 6d. 


New Books on Games at Cards. By Aquarius. One Shilling each. 
Piquet and Cribbage—Games at Cards for Three Players, Norseman—F': amiliar Round 
Games at Cards—New Games with Cards and Dice—Ecarté. 


Health Resorts and Spas: or, Climatic and Hygienic Treatment 


of Disease. By HERBERT JUNIUS HARDWICKE, M,D., &c. Feap. 2s. 6d. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 WarerRLoo Piace. 
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WORKS RELATING TO INDIA, 


Published by W. H. ALLEN & CO. 


Native Life in Travancore. With numerous Illustrations and 
Map. By the Rev. SAMUEL MATEER, of the London Missionary Society, Author of “The 
Land of Charity.’ 8vo. 18s, 

Indian Snake Poisons: their Nature and Effects. By A. J. Watt, 
M.D., London, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, England; of the Medical Staff of 
H.M.’s Indian Army. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Recollections of the Cabul Campaign, 1879 and 1880. By 
JosHUA DUKE, Bengal Medical Service. 8vo., with Map and Illustrations. 15s. Preface 
contains portions of a valuable letter from Sir Frederick Roberts. 

Founders of the Indian Empire. Clive—Warren Hastings— 
Wellesley. Vol. I.—LORD CLIVE. By Colonel G. B. MALLEsoN, C.S.I., Author of ‘‘ History 
of the French in India.’”’ 8vo., with Portrait and Four Plans. 20s. 

Twenty-one Days in India. Being the Tour of Sir Aur Basa, 
K.C.B. By GEORGE ABERIGH-MACKAY. Post 8vo. 4s. An Illustrated Edition, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


The Afghan War, 1879-80. Being a complete Narrative of the 
Capture of Cabul, the Siege of Sherpur, the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the Brilliant March to 
Candahar, &. By Howarp HENSMAN, Special Correspondent of the ‘‘ Pioneer ’’ (Allahabad) 
and the Daily News”’ (London). 8vo., with Maps. 

Geography of India. Comprising an account of British India, and 


the various states enclosed and adjoining. Feap. pp. 250. 2s. 


The Tea Industry in India. A Review of Finance and Labour, 
anda = Capitalists and Assistants. By SAMUEL BAILDON, Author of “ Tea in Assam.,”’ 
8vo. is. 6d. 

Thirty-eight Years in India, from Juganath to the Himalaya 
Mountains. By WILLIAM TAYLER, Esq., Retired B.C.S., late Commissioner of Patna. In 
2 vols., Illustrated. 25s. each. 

The Decisive Battles of India, from 1746 to 1849 inclusive. With 
a Portrait of the Author, a Map, and Three Plaus. By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I., 
Author of the “ Life of Lord Clive,’ &. 8vo. 18s. 

Major-General Sir Frederick S. Roberts, Bart., V.C., G.C.B., 
C.LE., R.A. A Memoir. By CHARLES RATHBONE Low, Author of “ History of the Indian 
Navy,” &c. 8vo., with Portrait. 18s. 

India and Her Neighbours. By Sir W. P. Anprew, C.I.E., Author 
of “Our Scientific Frontier,” ‘“‘The Indus and its Provinces,” “Memoir of the Euphrates 
Route.”’ With Maps. 8vo. 15s. 

Indian Industries. By A. G. F. Error James, Author of “ A Guide 
to Indian Household Management,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Tropical Trials. A Handbook for Women in the Tropics. By 
Major 8S. Le1gH Hunt, Madras Army, and ALEXANDER 8. KENNY, Esq., M.R.C.S.E., &. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

On Duty under a Tropical Sun. Being some practical Sugges- 
tions for the Maintenance of Health and Bodily Comfort, and the Treatment of Simple Diseases 
in Tropical Countries. By Major S. LE1igH Hunt, Madras Army, and ALEXANDER S, KENNY, 
M.R.C.S.E., &c. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

Gazetteer of ‘India. Compiled chiefly from the records at the India 
Oifice. By EDWARD THORNTON. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 1015. With Map, 21s. 

Analytical History of India. From the earliest times to the Aboli- 
tion of the East India Company in 1858. By RoBERT SEWELL, Madras Civil Service. Post 
8vo. 8s. 

Ancient and Medizval India. Being the History, Religion, Laws, 
Caste, Manners, and Customs, Language, Literature, Poetry, Philosophy, Astronomy, Algebra, 
Medicine, Architecture, Manufactures, Commerce, &c. of the Hindus, taken from their 
writings. By Mrs. MANNING. With Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo. 30s. 

The Russians at Merv and Herat and their Power of In- 
vading India. By CHARLES MARVIN, late Special Correspondent of the ‘‘Morning Post.” 
svo., with Maps and Illustrations. 24s. 

Lives of Indian Officers. By Sir Jonn Witi1am Kaye. 83 vols., 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

Fifty-Seven: Some Account of the Administration of Indian Districts 
during the Revolt of the Bengal Army. By HENRY GEORGE KEENE, C.LE., M.R.A.S., Author 
of “The Fall of the Mughal Empire.’” 8vo. 6s. 

A History of the Indian Mutiny, and of the Disturbances 


which accompanied it among the Civil Population. By T. R. E. Homes. 8vo., with Maps 
and Plans. 2ls. 


Lise of Text Books, Grammars, &c., in Hindustani, Persian, and other 
Oriental Languages forwarded on application. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE. 
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POPULAR 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


SKETCHES OF BIRD LIFE, from Twenty 
Years’ Observation of their Haunts and 
Habits. By James Epmunp Hartine, Author 

of ‘‘A Handbook of British Birds,’ &c. 
With Illustrations by WoLr, &c. 
Demy 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. By Baron 
Cuvier. With Additions by W. 
B. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S., and J. O. 
WEstwoop, F. LS. New Edition, Illustrated 
with 500 Engravings on Woodand "36 Coloured 
Plates. Imperial 8vo., cloth, 21s. 


THE BRITISH FUNGI: A Plain and 
Easy Account of. By M. C. Cooxr, M.A., 
LL.D. With Coloured Plates of 40 Species. 
Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
6s. 


RUST, SMUT, MILDEW, AND MOULD. 
An Introduction to the Study of Micro- 
scopic Fungi. By M. C. Cooker, M.A., LL.D. 
Illustrated with 269 Coloured Figures by 
J. E. Sowrrsy. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 6s. 


A MANUAL OF BOTANIC TERMS. 
By M. C. Cooxr, M.A., LL.D. New Edition, 
greatly Enlarged. Illustrated with over 300 
Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF STRUCTURAL BO- 
TANY. By M. C. Cooker, M.A., LL.D. 
Revised Edition. Illustrated with 200 Wood- 
euts. Twenty-fifth Thousand. 32mo., cloth, 


8. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE MICRO- 
SCOPE. By E. Lanxester, M.D. With 250 
Illustrations. Seventeenth Thousand, en- 
larged. Feap. 8vo., cloth, plain, 2s. 6d.; 
coloured, 4s. 


THE PREPARATION AND MOUNTING 
OF MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. By Tuomas 
Davies. New Edition, greatly enlarged and 
brought up to the a Time by Joun 
Martuews, M.D., F.R.M. S. Eleventh Thou- 
sand, Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL MICROSCOPY. By Gero. 
E. Davis, F.R.M.S., &c. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo., cloth, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE TELE- 
SCOPE. By R. A. Proctor, Ninth Edition, 
Illustrated. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE STARS. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. Seven- 
teenth Thousand. Demy 4to., boards, 3s. 6d. 


NATURALIST’S LIBRARY (THE). 
Edited by Sir Wituiam Jarpine, F.L.S., 
F.R.S. Containing numerous Portraits and 
Memoirs of Eminent Naturalists. Llustrated 
with 1,300 Coloured Plates. Forty-two 
Volumes, Feap. 8vo., cloth, gilt tops, £9 9s. ; 
or separately, 4s. 6d. each. 


LAND AND FRESH WATER SHELLS 
OF THE BRITISH ISLES. By R. Rimmer, 
F.L.S. Illustrated with 8 Photographs and 
3 Lithographs, containing figures of all 
the principal Species. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
10s, 6d. 


NATURE'S BYE-PATHS: A Series of 
Recreative Papers in Natural History. By 
J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., F.G.S. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 3s. 6d 


FLOWERS: Their Origin, Shapes, Per- 
fumes, and Colours. By J. E. Tayior. 
Illustrated with 32 Coloured Figures by 
SoweErsy, and 161 Woodeuts. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


HALF-HOURS IN THE GREEN LANES. 
By J. E. Tayxtor. Illustrated with 300 Wood- 
cuts. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 


2s, 


HALF-HOURS AT THE SEA-SIDE. 
By J. E. Taytor. Illustrated with 250 
Woodeuts. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


GEOLOGICAL STORIES. By J. E. 
Taytor. Numerous Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE AQUARIUM. By J. E. Taytor. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 
Illustrated, 6s. 


BRITISH FERNS: A Plain and Easy 
Account of. By Mrs. Lankester. Nume- 
rous Coloured Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 5s 


WILD FLOWERS WORTH NOTICE. 
By Mrs. LankesterR. With 108 Coloured 
Figures by J. E. Sowrersy. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


THE COLLECTOR’S HANDY-BOOK OF 
DIATOMS, DESMIDS, FUNGI, 
LICHENS, MOSSES, &e. By JOHANN Nave. 
Translated and Edited by Rev. W. 
Spicer, M.A. Illustrated with 114 Wood: 
euts. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NOTES ON COLLECTING AND PRE- 
SERVING NATURAL HISTORY OB- 
JECTS. Edited by J. E. Tayuor, F.LS., 
F.G.S. Numerous Illustrations. New Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d 


FERNS: BRITISH AND FOREIGN. By 
J. Smitn, A.L.S. Fourth Edition, revised 
and greatly enlarged, with New Figures, &c. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIEN- 
TIFIC SUBJECTS. By Sir Joun F. W. 
HerscHEL. Eighth Thousand. Crown &8vo., 
cloth, 6s. 


PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY: A School 
Manual of Health. By E. Lanxestrer, M.D. 
Numerous Woodcuts. Sixth Edition. Feap, 
8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


London: 
W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterioo Place, S.W. 
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BOOKS ON HORSES AND RIDING 


Published by W. H. Allen & Co. 


Crown 8vo., with Portrait, ds. 


LADIES ON HORSEBACK: Learning, Park-Riding, and Hunting. 
With Hints upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. PowER 
O’Donocuvue (Nannie Lambert), Authoress of ‘‘ The Knave of Clubs,’’ ‘‘ Horses 
and Horsemen,” &c. 

“Thoroughly practical, dealing with learning, penne, hunting, and costumes, and written 
in a style that is sure to win readers. We heartily recommend the book.’”’—Graphie. 

“A very complete and useful manual, written in a pleasant, lady-like way by a thorough 
mistress of the subject, and full of valuable hints.’’—Vanity Fair. 

‘Mrs. Power O’ Donoghue has laid that large and increasing number of her sex devoted to 

— under a deep debt of gratitude by the production of this charming volume.”—Ivrish 

jportsman. 


Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 


HOW TO RIDE AND SCHOOL A HORSE. By E. L. Anperson. 


“Tt requires the study of only a very few pages of this book to convince the reader that the 
author thoroughly understands his subject.” —Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

“‘ Concise, practical directions for riding and training, by which the pupil may become his own 
master.’’— Land and Water. 

*“ A useful and carefully written volume.’’—Sporting Times. 

“Tt is sensible and practical.”—Whitehall Review. 

““ We cordially commend this book.””—Indian Daily News, 


Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


A SYSTEM OF SCHOOL TRAINING FOR HORSES. By E. L. 
Anverson, Author of ‘‘ How to Ride and School a Horse.” 
“He is well worthy of a hearing.’’—Bell’s Life. 
“Mr. Anderson is without doubt a thorough horseman.’’—The Field. 
“Tt should be a good investment to all lovers of horses.” —The Farmer. 
“ There is no reason why the careful reader should not be able, by the help of this little book, 
to train as well as ride his horses.” —Land and Water. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., with Illustrations. 


THE HORSE, AS HE WAS, AS HE IS, AND AS HE OUGHT TO 
BE. By James Irvine Lupton, F.R.C.V.S., Author of “ The External Anatomy 

of the Horse,” &c. 
“‘Written with a good object in view, namely, to create an interest in the important subject 
of horse-breeding, more especially that class known as general utility horses. The book contains 


several illustrations, is well printed and handsomely bound, and we hope will meet with the atten- 
tion it deserves.”’—Live Stock Journal. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., half-bound, 10s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. Being an Accurate and De- 


tailed Account, accompanied by more than 400 Pictorial Representations, 
characteristic of the various Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected ; 
together with the latest Mode of Treatment, and all the requisite Prescriptions 
written in Plain English. By Epwarp Mayuew, M.R.C.V.S. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Containing Descriptive 


remarks upon Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; 
likewise a plain account of the situation, nature, and value of the various 
points; together with comments on grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, and 
trainers; Embellished with more than 400 engravings from original designs 
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ALCOHOL AND TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


Tue demands of the advocates of total abstinence for changes 
in the law are persistent and energetic. The real views of states- 
men on the subject are little known, and probably ill defined, and 
the practical issues dependent on them are many and serious. 

I propose to call attention to some facts of great moment, 
connected with the question, facts which must determine the 
ultimate result of any laws relating to it, and which ought therefore 
to be the finger-posts of rational legislation. 

The first statement I have to make will no doubt bring down 
a storm of indignation and throw many excellent people into 
an attitude of great surprise. It is that the total abstinence 
agitation is now, and has been for many years, one of the most 
remarkable impostures of the present age. The statement is a 
grave one and needs explanation, but it can be given in few words. 

The doctrine of total abstinence assumes that alcoholic drinks 
as ordinary beverages are unnecessary and mischievous, and 
that in order to prevent drunkenness we ought to prevent their 
use. The supporters of the agitation claim that the truth of this 
is recognised by a vast and increasing number of Englishmen, 
and that in calling for laws intended to enforce obedience to it 
they have with them the real sympathy of the best part of the 
nation. 

It is this claim which constitutes the imposture, and it is the 
apparent support actually given to it by public writers, speakers, 
and legislators, that makes it remarkable. 

The total abstinence agitation has now been carried on with 
great energy for more than forty years. Innumerable speeches, 
a flood of papers, a vast machinery of societies, pledges, ribbons. 
and meetings, have reiterated its doctrine in every part of the 
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country through that long period. Pressure of all kinds has been 
brought upon individuals ; several specific laws have been passed 
in the interest of the movement, and several hundred thousand ~ 
pounds at least have been spent in its service. But after all 
this has been done, the positive result is that the average 
consumption of alcohol in Great Britain has never at any time 
been affected by it in the slightest appreciable degree. 

This single fact, of which I shall presently give the proofs, 
establishes the imposture. For what is meant by conversion 
to the principles of total abstinence when people drink as much 
alcohol as before ? What is meant by national sympathy with the 
desire to prevent its use when that use is continued unaltered 
from decade to decade by the nation at large ? 

The truth is that the total abstinence party is not now, and never 
has been, anything but an active sect, considerable in positive 
but insignificant in comparative numbers, and consisting chiefly 
of persons who for various reasons of preference or necessity would 
drink little or no alcohol under any circumstances. The apparent 
sympathy which it receives from others is obtained on false pre- 
tences, for it is called forth by an interest, not in the principle of 
total abstinence at all, but in the very different principle of 
temperance as opposed to intemperance in the use of alcohol. 
These two things, which are not only not the same but are 
radically inconsistent with each other, have been skilfully con- 
founded together ; and the friends of temperance, who make the 
bulk of the nation, are being blindly led by self-appointed guides 
to look with favour on proposals presented to them as aids to their 
own excellent cause, while, in fact, their real purpose is of a 
different kind. That purpose is the single one of obstructing and 
lessening the consumption of alcohol by any means available, as a 
first step towards the prohibition of its use. It is for this, and 
this only, that Permissive Bills, Local Option, Sunday Closing, and 
Elected Licensing Boards are devised and brought forward by the 
total abstinence party. The nation generally has not the least 
intention of altering its usual diet, or of being prevented from 
buying what it pleases ; but it wishes to discourage drunkenness, is 
told that certain measures will have this effect, knows but little on 
the subject, and receives no guidance from the leaders of public 
opinion, and is thus led to appear as the ally of persons who act 
with another motive and for a totally different end. 

No useful action of any kind can be looked for till this confusion 
is cleared away. No laws can be wisely passed when they are 
skilfully proposed for one sole object and ignorantly supported for 
another. No social efforts can be effective when the leaders of 
them intend to abolish what their supporters intend to use. The 
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first thing needed at present is a clear understanding of what is 
meant and what is sought for. The total abstainers are ready 
with an answer, but the nation at large is not; and as a definite 
help towards the formation of a definite opinion, I propose to 
describe as briefly as possible the real facts concerning the use of 
alcohol, and the fallacies by which the total abstinence theory is 
being recommended to mankind. 

In what follows, the word “alcohol ”’ will be used to mean proof 
spirit, the British standard of strength; not the absolute alcohol 
of the chemist. Common spirits of wine mixed with half its bulk 
of water makes proof spirit. Brandy, whisky, &c. as commonly 
sold are proof spirit diluted with from 10 to 20 per cent. of water. 
The alcohol in all alcoholic drinks is of course the same thing, 
variously diluted and mixed with other substances, always very 
small in quantity, peculiar to the special liquid. In estimating 
the total consumption of alcohol, the quantity in distilled spirits is 
determined immediately by the hydrometer, and is known with 
great precision. The quantity in wine is also known pretty nearly. 
I have taken it as equal to 40 per cent. in England before 1860, 
when weak wines were first admitted at a low duty, and as 30 per 
cent. since that date. This is possibly a little above the average, 
but if so the error is unimportant. The whole quantity of alcohol 
consumed in wine in England has never much exceeded one pint 
per head per annum. 

The quantity in beer is less accurately known, because it varies 
not only with the mode of brewing but with the age of the beer. 
But a bushel of malt is officially equivalent to twenty-six and a 
quarter pounds of sugar, and this produces more than two and a 
half gallons of proof spirit if completely fermented. The fermenta- 
tion in beer being incomplete, I take the alcohol contained in it as 
equal to two gallons for one bushel of malt or twenty-six pounds of 
sugar used in brewing. 

This also may be something more than the actual quantity, 
which has often been estimated as only a gallon and a half to the 
bushel. But the general analysis of beers, and the theoretical 
expectation, seem in favour of the higher estimate, and it is 
adopted throughout this paper. The reader will therefore under- 
stand that the consumption of alcohol cannot be greater than is 
here stated, while it may probably be a little less. 

Alcohol is produced in cider and home-made wines, but the 
quantity is not large enough to affect our figures. In all matters 
of calculation I use the word “beer” in the sense of malt liquor 
brewed with two bushels of malt, or its equivalent, to the barrel of 
thirty-six gallons. 

Now, the average consumption of alcohol is very nearly a cone 
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stant quantity through the whole civilized world. It amounts 
nearly everywhere and always to somewhere between four and five 
gallons of proof spirit per head per annum. It rarely exceeds five 
gallons, and probably never falls below four gallons in any Chris- 
tian state. It is affected, to some extent, by fiscal regulations, and 
by climate, and it fluctuates up and down with the prosperity of 
nations; but these movements are almost invariably confined to 
the limits stated above. 

This alcohol is consumed in the three principal forms of distilled 
spirits, wine, and beer. The form in which it is consumed depends 
in all countries very largely on the relative cost. The cheapest 
form is that of spirit distilled from grain, sugar, treacle, or 
potatoes. The first cost of such alcohol is generally from 1s. 6d. 
to 2s. a gallon. About a gallon is obtained from 28 lbs. of ordinary 
corn. 

The next cheapest form is wine. Common wine at the place of 
production costs less than half as much as distilled alcohol, but 
only from one-fifth to one-fourth of it is proof spirit, and the cost 
of moving wine to a great distance makes it, when that is neces- 
sary, not a cheap but an expensive form. 

The first cost of beer is not very different from that of wine, but 
it contains only half as much alcohol. 

In the wine-growing countries, though the alcohol of distilled 
spirit is cheaper than that in wine, the difference is neutralized by 
questions of distribution and taxes. The taste of wine being gene- 
rally preferred in those countries, it is the chief alcoholic drink. 
The French, however, consume nearly as much distilled spirit as 
the English, in addition to their wine. 

Wherever wine is not grown it is comparatively costly, and in 
such countries the chief consumption is divided between distilled 
spirits and beer; and, as these are generally taxed, the proportion 
depends largely on the incidence of the duty. In England, under 
the present duty, the first cost of distilled spirit of the cheapest 
kind, including the duty, is about 12s. a gallon. The cost of the 
same quantity of alcohol in beer is not much less, but beer contains 
nutriment as well, and the pleasant bitter of the hop; and the 
national taste so far prefers it that three-fourths of the whole 
quantity of alcohol is consumed in beer. 

The final result is that, in one form or other, a nearly constant 
quantity of alcohol per head per annum is everywhere consumed. 
The proof of this is very simple. The total quantity of wine pro- 
duced in Europe averages between two and three thousand million 
gallons a year. France, Austria, and Italy together produce about two 
thousand million gallons in average years. Nearly the whole of 
this wine is consumed where it is made, the quantity exported being 
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not more than two or three per cent. of the vast total. The wine- 
growing countries—Portugal, Spain, France, Austria, Italy, Greece, 
Switzerland, and part of Germany—have altogether a population 
of 140,000,000. The alcohol contained in the annual wine crop, 
exceeds 500,000,000, and often reaches 600,000,000 gallons, and the 
average consumption in this form is therefore about four gallons per 
head per annum throughout this half of Europe. In addition to this, 
spirits distilled from grain, sugar, and potatoes, as well as beer and 
cider, are also consumed in considerable quantities, and the general 
average of between four and five gallons is definitely established. 

Nor does it differ much in different states. Nearly one hecto- 
litre of wine (22 gallons) per head is the customary average, and 
where, as in Austria, the average is a good deal less, it is supple- 
mented by a larger consumption of beer or spirits. The same 
average is maintained in those northern States where wine is not 
grown. In the German empire, for example, which includes only 
a small wine district, the consumption in the form of spirits and 
beer exceeds four gallons per head, which, again, is the average in 
England. In the United States the statistics cannot at present be 
relied upon, but the consumption is known to be large. 

The natural effect of duties and restrictive laws is to lessen the 
consumption, which would be larger if these were removed, but 
nothing has ever reduced it much below the general average. If 
one form of alcohol is made dearer than usual, nations content 
themselves with some cheaper form, and if it is too difficult to 
obtain it in any lawful way it is immediately procured by illicit 
means. 

The natural consumption from climatal causes would be rather 
greater in England than in France. The actual consumption is 
rather greater in France than in England, alcohol in its various 
forms being much cheaper in France. The French consume nearly 
twenty gallons of wine per head per annum, theswine {containing 
about four gallons of alcohol, and about one gallon of other spirits, 
making a total of five gallons. The usual English consumption is 
a little more than one gallon per head in distilled spirits and 
wine, and about three gallons in beer, making a total of about four 
gallons. The fluctuations caused among ourselves by changes in 
the national prosperity have never been greater than about one 
gallon per head. Thirty years ago the average was just four 
gallons. In the last period of great prosperity, ending in 1875, it 
rose for one year to five and a quarter gallons. It has since then 
returned to, and now remains at, the normal average of about four 
gallons. 

The way in which these fluctuations are treated by the Press 
and by public men is perfectly astonishing, and is altogether incon- 
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sistent with the common-sense supposed to be our national attribute. 
There is not really the smallest ground for believing that any change 
has occurred, or is occurring, in the national use of alcohol as part 
of the habitual diet of the people. Looking back through any 
number of years the variations are all exactly of the same kind. 
There is an increase when times are good, a decrease when they 
are otherwise, a little change when duties are altered; on the 
whole, a general tendency to increase, though not to a large extent. 
Yet we are constantly hearing either lamentations on the growth 
of drinking habits if the Excise returns are large, or congratulations 
on the moral improvement of the masses if they are small. That 
this should be the attitude of the total abstinence advocates is no 
matter of surprise to those who watch their methods of procedure ; 
but that statesmen who can hardly be ignorant of the facts should 
adopt it as their own is certainly astounding. These changes in 
the Excise and Custom House returns denote no change in the 
national diet, but simply in the national income. They are often 
large in figures because the quantities dealt with are enormous, 
but they are never large in real proportion ; and the idea that any- 
thing can be inferred from them concerning the intemperance of 
the people, or its increase or decrease, is nothing less than silly. 
The consumption of alcoholic drinks is all but universal. The 
great total is made up of the very small quantities individually 
consumed day by day by 35,000,000 of consumers. For though 
the 20,000,000 of adults drink the greater part of it, almost 
everyone is a consumer more or less. Alcohol is the common 
remedy in sudden faintness or pain, the common stimulant in 
exhausting illness. Medicines are prepared in it, wounds are 
dressed with it, toothaches cured by it, chilblains rubbed with it, 
clothes cleaned with it, the housekeeper uses it in preserving, and 
the cook in flavouring. Small matters separately, but all of them 
multiplied by vast numbers, and all included in the general 
consumption. 

And when times are bad, it is the thrifty and sober people who 
spend less in aleohol. The drunkard sacrifices every other comfort 
first. This simple truth, a truth so simple and obvious that it is 
impossible to dispute it when once put into words, is, nevertheless, 
entirely overlooked or forgotten. Any decrease in the consumption 
whenever it occurs is treated as if nothing could produce it but a 
decrease in drunkenness! In like manner it is the sober and 
frugal, who have been pinching themselves by drinking water or 
small beer when times were bad, who begin to live a little better 
as soon as they can afford it, and the increased consumption which 
follows is chiefly theirs. Everyone engaged in the sale of alcohol 
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knows that this is true, and it needs but little acquaintance with 
human nature to see that it must be. Those who can reflect 
reasonably upon these things will see how perfectly they accord 
with and explain the fact, that while drunkenness has almost 
disappeared among the educated classes, and has been greatly 
lessened among a large portion of the rest, the average consumption 
of alcohol per head is slightly greater now than it was thirty or 
forty years ago. The variations that occur show with great 
precision the comparative rise and fall of general prosperity ; but 
they tell us nothing whatever about drunkenness, simply because 
the quantity consumed as ordinary diet is so enormously greater 
than the quantity consumed by drunkards, that any changes in the 
latter are too small in proportion to be perceived. 

This statement would be accepted as a truism by ordinary 
observers of English life if no efforts had been made to disguise 
the truth. Conclusive proof of it will be given further on, but I 
shall first give some examples of the manner in which questions of 
fact are habitually treated by the total abstinence party and their 
political friends. 

The National Drink Bill, as it is called, is constantly put before 
the public as a national disgrace. The money paid for alcoholic 
drinks approaches £130,000,000 a year. It is assumed that this 
is the cost to the nation; that it is an extravagant amount; and 
that most of it is paid for vicious self-indulgence. 

The first and third of these assumptions are absolutely untrue ; 
and the second is equally so if alcohol is used at all as a national 
beverage. 

The £130,000,000, which changes hands every year, consists of 
three distinct portions. The first is taxation which is collected by 
the dealers in alcohol. It amounts to £30,000,000. The second 
is the real cost of the beer, wine and spirits themselves, which is 
about £45,000,000. The third is the cost and profit of distribu- 
tion, which is between fifty and sixty millions. 

This subject has been examined and the results determined on 
the best information available by a committee of the British 
Association. Professor Leone Levi and the late Professor Jevons 
were members of the committee. Its two reports, drawn up by 
Professor Levi, are printed in the Association volumes for 1881-82, 
and give the most authentic account the nation possesses of the 
particulars of its expenditure. The above figures are taken in 
round numbers from these reports. 

The real cost to the nation, as the committee point out, is only 
the second of the three portions—the £45,000,000 which the beer, 
wine and spirits themselves have really cost. The £30,000,000 of 
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taxes must, of course, be collected in some way. The sum paid for 

distribution is paid to the nation itself, and is only a transfer of so 
much income from one hand to another, for capital used and 
services rendered. It constitutes the income of nearly two million 
persons employed in or dependent on the trade ; * and if the trade 
were suddenly stopped the national effect would be, not that the 
nation was richer by this sum, but that the income of two million 
people was taken from them and distributed among the rest. 

These two million being thus made destitute, would endeavour 
to do something else ; and if they could become producers instead 
of distributors, without displacing any other producers or lessening 
their production, the national income would then be increased by 
the change. But we have already a surplus of people who would 
be producers if they could, or who would produce more if it were 
wanted. The labour-market is always over-stocked, and the nation 
has no power of enriching itself by turning distributors into pro- 
ducers. The real cost of aleohol to the nation as one of its 
beverages is, therefore, £45,000,000, instead of £130,000,000, with 
the addition of anything that might be added to its produce by 
any other use of the capital employed; and as capital itself is 
superabundant, and can be had in any quantity when there is a 
chance of profitable use, the addition, if any, could be trifling 
only. 

The amount paid for the distribution of alcohol shows that the 
trade, as a whole, is not a specially lucrative one. It is about £30 
per head for the people dependent on it, which is very nearly the 
general average income of the nation at large. 

That the expenditure is extravagant in amount is untrue if beer, 
wine, and spirits are used at all as national beverages. This will 
be shown conclusively when we come to the details of consumption ; 
but, in the meantime, the fact that the quantity used is practically 
the same in all civilised nations disproves the charge of ex- 
travagance on general grounds, for the term cannot properly be 
applied to an expenditure universally and persistently adopted. 
Nor is the cost excessive when compared with that of other 
articles.t Bread costs £60,000,000; meat and fish, nearly 
£100,000,000 ; tea, coffee and sugar, £35,000,000 ; potatoes, fruit 
and vegetables, £50,000,000. Iam giving the actual cost, not the 
sums paid by the consumers, which are, of course, much more. 
The cost of dress exceeds £120,000,000. If every person consumed 
a pint of milk a day, which is in fact a common allowance among 
* The number was estimated as at least a million and a half in 1871.—See Professor 


Levi’s Report to Mr. Bass, 1871, p. 16. 
t See the British Association Reports already referred to. 
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those who can afford it, the annual payment for milk alone would 
be £100,000,000, and the actual cost more than half of this. 

The assumption that alcohol is chiefly used for purposes of 
vicious self-indulgence is absolutely untrue. When a man drinks 
a glass of beer or wine with his dinner there is no more self- 
indulgence than when he puts sugar in his tea or butter on his 
bread, or milk in his porridge. He is simply taking such diet as 
he finds pleasant and suitable, and the great bulk of the con- 
sumption is always of this kind, as will shortly be demonstrated. 
The public are merely imposed upon by the hardihood with which 
such statements are made and by the effect of large numbers, the 
true import of which is carefully concealed. All numbers become 
large when they are multiplied by thirty-five millions, and the 
quantity of any article in universal use in a great nation is 
necessarily an enormous quantity. 

Statements equally misleading are habitually made when the 
consumption of different periods is contrasted for any special pur- 
pose, and two extraordinary examples of this occurred last year. 

The Act known as the Forbes-Mackenzie Act, by which public- 
houses in Scotland were closed on Sunday, was passed in 1854, 
and during the seven years following, the average consumption of 
British spirits in Scotland showed a large decrease. In Mr. 
Hoyle’s long account of the “ Drink Bill,” published in the Times 
of March 26, 1883, this fact is brought forward with great emphasis, 
the decrease being pointed out and dwelt upon as the result of 
Sunday closing. The object was to give support to some other 
proposals of a similar kind. I have nothing here to do with 
Sunday closing, which may be discussed on its own merits; but a 
more flagrant attempt to practise upon the ignorance of the public 
has very rarely been made, and I expose it as an instance of the 
method systematically adopted by the total abstinence party. The 
Act was really passed, and the decrease really occurred afterwards, 
but there was something else which Mr. Hoyle concealed from his 
readers, of whom not one in a thousand would have any knowledge 
of the facts. His words were as follows :— 

“In the spring of 1854 the Forbes-Mackenzie Act, for the 
closing of public-houses on Sundays, was passed ; the result was * 
that the sale of spirits, which for the seven years ending 1852 had 
averaged 6,825,320 gallons yearly, for the seven years ending 
1861 averaged only 5,392,282 gallons, being a decrease of 21 per 
cent.” 

The facts are these. The duty upon British spirits in Scotland 
for the seven years ending 1852 was 3s. 8d. a gallon. It was 
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raised to 4s. 8d. in 1853, the year before the Forbes-Mackenzie Act 
was passed, and the consumption in that year fell off at once 
600,000 gallons. It was raised again to 5s. 8d. in 1854, the year 
of the Forbes-Mackenzie Act, and the consumption again fell off 
another 500,000 gallons. It was again raised to 8s. in 1855, and 
again the consumption fell off 400,000 gallons. It was kept at 8s. 
for four years, and during those four years there was no decrease 
in the consumption. Finally, in 1860, the duty was raised to 10s. 
a gallon, and the consumption fell off again more than a million 
gallons. Mr. Hoyle has actually ventured to contrast the seven 
years in which the duty was 3s. 8d. a gallon with the seven years 
in which it was raised step by step to 10s. a gallon, and has told 
the public that the decrease in the latter period was “ the result” 
of the Forbes-Mackenzie Act, without a single word about any 
other event by which a decrease could be occasioned! What is to 
be said of any cause whose advocates can stoop to methods of this 
kind? And what is to be said of advocates who can thus suppress 
the truth in a matter of grave national concern? The increase of 
the duty from 3s. 8d. to 10s. doubled the cost of home-made spirit 
in Seotland; and to double the cost of an article without decreasing 
the consumption is a feat no Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
accomplished yet. Every addition to the duty was followed, as it 
always is, by a corresponding decrease in the consumption. When 
the duty remained unchanged the consumption was unchanged 
also, and there is not a single real fact to make it even probable 
that the Forbes-Mackenzie Act had anything to do with the 
decrease. That, however, is not the question here. The question 
is whether men who, instead of telling the whole truth, conceal the 
chief part of it, have any right to address the public, or any claim 
to be listened to.* 

The deception is even greater than I have stated. The doubled 
cost of British spirits increased the use of foreign spirits and beer, 
and duties being now equalized between England and Scotland, 
the interchange of goods became free and the separate consumption 
less accurately known. 

The final fact was that by the year 1864, at which time the 
numerous fiscal changes of the ten previous years had settled their 
general effects, the average consumption of alcohol in the United 
Kingdom was rather greater than in 1850. Mr. Hoyle’s statement 


* Mr. Hoyles’s “ Drink Bill fer 1883” in the Times of March 27th, is a paper of the 
same kind. Criminal statistics are quoted to induce the public to believe that crime 
has greatly increased since 1860, There is no single ground for such a charge, which 
is a libel on the nation. The figures given are the result of nothing but changes in the 
system of street arrests, but the fact is carefully concealed. 
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on the subject has been widely adopted by the public press, appa- 
rently without the slightest knowledge of the truth concerning it. 
There is some excuse for this, for nobody remembers the financial 
details of thirty years ago, and the official returns are not given 
in a form which makes it easy to recall them. 

The authority for my own statement is the folio report of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue dated 1870. 

The second example to which I referred, of the mode in which 
the question is being treated, was in the Budget speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last year, as reported in the Times. 
The consumption of 1875-6 was contrasted with that of 1882, and 
the decrease in the revenue from wine and spirits was pointed 
out, but not regretted, because it was assumed to indicate the 
spread of temperance among the people. A Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ought to know better than this, for he ought to know 
all the facts. The consumption from 1874 to 1876 was the 
largest on record, and was the culminating point in a period 
of very rapid increase, the cause being open to no sort of 
doubt. It was a period of extraordinary national prosperity, 
and of an enormous increase in the income of the working 
classes. Those were the years in which pig iron rose to £6 a ton, 
and in which a coal-miner could earn £3 a week. The annual 
consumption of alcohol in all forms, on the estimate already 
explained, was 4°30 gallons per head in 1867. It had risen to 
4°50 in 1870; it was 4°90 in 1872; 5°14 in 1873; 5°21 in 1874; 
and nearly the same for two years longer. That it would fall 
again if trade decreased and wages fell was as certain as the ebb 
of the tide. The fall has taken place in exact correspondence with 
the known condition of the national income. The consumption 
was 5°0 in 1877; 4°92 in 1878 ; 4°40 in 1880; and 4°16 in 1883. 
These were years in which it has been given in evidence before 
Parliament, that the whole capital employed in the cotton trade 
produced no profit whatever.* The consumption of 1882 is almost 
exactly that of 1864, and is as nearly as possible the normal con- 
sumption of the last fifty years. There is not a particle of evidence 
to show that the national habits were rapidly getting worse from 
1867 to 1875, or that they have as rapidly been getting better 
from 1875 to 1883. The nation has done what it always does; it 
has spent aecording to its income, and the real meaning of the 
decreased consumption of alcohol is that times are hard; that 
homes are impoverished, that there is national distress and com- 
pulsory economy. This is no matter for congratulation ; but the 
minister had a political purpose to serve, and, unfortunately, it is. 
* See the evidence on the Manchester Ship Canal Bill. 
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not yet the rule in politics to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. 

That statement, made on such authority, has, of course, been 
eagerly seized upon, and the true friends of temperance as well 
as the advocates of total abstinence have been enjoying all 
the pleasures of a fool’s paradise, believing that a great conversion 
has taken place among the intemperate classes. No doubt when 
wages are high there is some increase in every form of self-indul- 
gence that can be bought with money, but the idea that the quantity 
of alcohol consumed by drunkards forms at any time any large 
part of the national consumption is, as I have already said, a 
profound mistake, and the matter is of such vast importance that 
I shall now examine it in detail. What, then, is the real quantity 
consumed by sober people who drink beer, wine, and spirits as 
ordinary beverages, as they do tea, coffee, and cocoa; taking, that 
is to say, as much as they find agreeable and do not find injurious ? 
This question is never examined by the advocates of total abstinence, 
who trust to the sensational effects of large figures, of the real 
meaning of which the public have no idea. Suppose that in speak- 
ing of the prevalence of nervous disease we were to remark with 
emphasis that the nation swallows, annually, more than a 
thousand million gallons of tea and coffee, and that this vast 
quantity would fill a canal five yards wide, five feet deep, and five 
hundred miles long? Such figures look portentous enough, but 
there is nothing in them; they are not far from the truth, but 
they only mean that most of us drink one or two cups of tea or 
coffee twice a day. In like manner the mere statements that so 
many gallons of alcohol are consumed, or that so much money 
is spent upon it, give us no useful information until we know 
what these figures would naturally be in a sober nation. 

In the consumption of alcohol, one half-pint of beer, or one 
glass of wine, or one tumbler of weak spirit and water, daily, are 
about the smallest quantities taken by those who use alcoholic 
drinks at all as part of the daily food. In each case the annual 
quantity consumed is rather more than two gallons of alcohol. 
But an active man drinks two pints of ale, or a pint of claret, or 
two glasses of spirits, if diluted, with perfect impunity in twenty- 
four hours. In these cases the consumption of alcohol is about 
ten gallons a year. 

Now the people who live thus are not only sober all their lives, 
but they cannot be otherwise, unless they drink the whole daily 
quantity at one time, and even this would not make most men 
intoxicated. Nor is this by any means the maximum of sober 
consumption, as will be seen immediately, if we analyse the 
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diet of those who, without the least suspicion of intemperance, 
are used to what is called high living : good dinners, much society, 
and great activity of life. A man of this class begins with 
breakfast, at which he drinks only tea or coffee. About noon he 
has a glass of wine and a biscuit, or a glass of beer and a sand- 
wich. At two o’clock he sits down to luncheon and drinks 
another glass of beer and a glass of sherry. He dines at seven 
or eight, drinks a glass of sauterne, another of champagne, half a 
glass of sherry, and a small quantity of liqueur, and at dessert he 
has half a pint of claret. He goes up-stairs to an evening party, 
and in the course of the evening has some claret-cup and cham- 
pagne. Finally he takes half a glass of brandy or whisky in 
seltzer-water, and goes to bed. He is absolutely sober from 
beginning to end. A man accustomed to this diet is not even 
excited by it in any particular degree at any period of the day, 
but he is drinking about twenty-two gallons of alcohol per annum. 
This, however, though not the maximum of sober consumption, is 
close upon its limit, and the general average will lie not far from 
the middle line between this and the minimum of two gallons. It 
will, therefore, be about the ordinary consumption of ordinary sober 
men. 

Now, women drink less alcohol than men, and we may, for 
argument’s sake, treat children as if they were not consumers, 
though it is not so in fact. There remain at least ten millions of 
each sex of whom the vast majority are known to be consumers. 
The sober men do not consume less than the above average nor 
the women less than half as much, if they can afford to buy it; but 
the largest annual consumption on record has never been suffi- 
cient to supply them all even on this scale of absolute sobriety. 
If ten million men drank on an average twelve gallons each, and 
ten million women half the quantity, and no other alcohol were 
used for any purpose whatever, the annual consumption would be 
180,000,000 gallons. At present it is about 150,000,000, and the 
largest ever reached was 170,000,000. 

I will give one other illustration which may, perhaps, both amuse 
the reader and surprise him. An effort has been made by Mr. 
A. A. Reade to get the opinions and experience of a number of 
literary men as to the effect of alcohol and tobacco on their 
mental powers.* It has brought together, as might be expected, 
many different and many opposite views, but not much definite 
information. Among other things, however, Mr. Gladstone’s own 
consumption of alcohol is given by his son. Mr. Gladstone, we 
learn, drinks one or two glasses of claret at luncheon, and the same 


* Study and Stimulants, 1883. 
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at dinner, with one glass of light port. One or two glasses of 
claret twice a day is not less than half a pint daily, and this, if 
the wine is pretty good, is equal to four and a half gallons of 
alcohol in a year. One glass of port-wine a day is equal to two 
and a half gallons more. I am supposing the glass of port to be 
about one-tenth of a bottle. Mr. Gladstone, therefore, consumes 
about seven gallons of alcohol a year, if he never exceeds these 
quantities. Now, if the children and young people of the nation 
drank only water, and if the adults,taking these as twenty mil- 
lions, all lived exactly as Mr. Gladstone does, we should be in a 
paradise of sobriety, but the consumption of alcohol would be just 
what it is at present. It would be 140,000,000 gallons a year. 
The estimate for 1883 is 148,000,000.* The revenue at the same 
time would be largely increased, even at the present low wine 
duty. The duty paid annually by each consumer would be 
22s. 6d. on his claret and 15s. on his port, and the total revenue 
from alcoholic drinks would be £37,500,000. The total cost 
to the consumers—the annual “‘ drink bill””—would be prodigious, 
beyond anything ever heard of before; for if the claret were only 
worth 1s. a bottle and the port only 2s. the annual total would 
be more than £200,000,000. This, of course, is because even the 
cheapest port and claret are much dearer forms of alcohol in Eng- 
land than distilled spirits and beer. I venture to think that few 
persons on hearing the extent of Mr. Gladstone’s very moderate 
consumption would foresee the results of following his example. 
It is almost an impertinence to add that, instead of being large, 
it is the consumption of a very careful and abstemious man. It 
is not true, therefore, that the total consumption is larger than is 
consistent with entire sobriety. It might be doubled without a 
single case of drunkenness occurring anywhere, and it is consider- 
ably less than it would be if everyone consumed the ordinary 
average of sober men. The presence of drunkenness shows only 
that the consumption is unequally distributed. Besides the water- 
drinkers a large number of persons get less than their share of 
alcohol simply because they cannot afford it. The expenditure of 
the working classes is a sternly restrained expenditure, kept down 
in every direction by the heavy pressure of necessity, and spring- 
ing upwards immediately if any portion of the pressure is removed. 
It is this that makes the difference in consumption when it rises 
or falls. It is no paradox to say that intemperance itself in all pro- 
bability decreases the national consumption. It does so both by 
the disgust it creates and by the poverty it occasions. In a large 
number of cases the drunkard’s friends are led by fear to avoid 
* See Table at the end. 
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what they would otherwise use, and his family are compelled by 
want to do without it. 

But as to the real extent of drunkenness, or its increase or 
decrease, what is it that we really know? The returns of total 
consumption, as I have already shown, give no information what- 
ever on this subject. Do we learn any more from the police 
returns ? About 500 persons a day are arrested for drunkenness 
in England and Wales, the population being 25,000,000. Is this 
a large number or a small one? Does it indicate a good state of 
things, or a bad one? Does it tell us anything we want to know ? 

What number of cases of drunkenness should we expect to find 
in a population of 25,000,000? Are the drunkards one in ten? 
One in fifty? One in a hundred? Suppose the last. Assume 
that out of every hundred persons ninety-nine are always sober ; 
that the hundredth is a drunkard, and that, on an. average, he is 
drunken twice a week. How many cases of drunkenness will really 
occur? There will be 25,000,000 such cases annually, or 70,000 
every day. The arrests being 500 a day, one case in 140 will fall 
into the hands of the police, while 139 escape altogether. How can 
we blind ourselves to the senseless folly of supposing that we can 
learn from the number thus arrested whether the other number is 
140, or 120, or 160? Yet, in fact, the number of drunkards must 
be far greater than this if what is said about British drunkenness 
is true. Do we really believe that ninety-nine persons out of every 
hundred are always sober, and that the intemperate are only one 
per cent. of the population? One person in every thirty is a 
pauper. Three persons in every thousand are known, or believed 
to be, thieves. In our great towns one woman in every hundred is 
an outcast of the streets. How many men have been concerned in 
her misery, and what proportion do their vices bear in number or 
in magnitude to the vice of drunkenness ? If these numbers seem 
appalling, it is only because all sins must seem so if they are 
counted. How many lies are told, how many deceits are practised, 
how many cruel words are spoken, in a year ? and in what respect 
are the evils they represent smaller than the evils of drunkenness ? 
There is assuredly no common sin of self-indulgence of which 
ninety-nine out of every hundred are guiltless, and the inevitable 
conclusion is that these police reports of arrests may tell us some- 
thing about the state of public order in the streets but can never 
give us the slightest real information as to the extent of drunken- 
ness among the people. With this, as with all other vices, there is 
no gauge of quantity anywhere to be found. Our knowledge is 
limited to that general knowledge which results from general 
experience, which does enable us to pronounce broadly whether there 
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has been gain or loss during long periods of time, but is totally 
unable to discern the extent of daily or yearly changes. It is from 
this general knowledge, and not from statistics of any kind what- 
ever, that we are able to say, positively, that the habit of drunken- 
ness among the educated classes has, comparatively speaking, 
disappeared in the last fifty years; and that it has certainly 
decreased among the rest. But this is the only kind of knowledge 
we shall ever get on questions of this description; and action in 
such cases, if based on the belief that we can learn its success or 
failure by official figures, is based on a fundamental mistake, and 
can never, by any possibility, lead to anything but error and 
disappointment. 

Any reasonable action for the purpose of decreasing drunkenness 
must be founded on general principles, on a grave consideration of 
what human beings really are, and how they really can be in- 
fluenced; and the first conclusion foreed upon us will be that 
though the legal regulation of the sale of alcohol is necessary for 
the preservation of public order and the protection of the revenue, 
it is impossible that it should ever have much effect in preventing 
drunkenness. 

Drunkenness is a personal vice, an act of self-indulgence, not an 
act which inflicts direct injury upon other people, and the expe- 
rience of all times and places has emphatically declared that laws 
are nearly powerless against personal vices. It is never possible, 
in fact, to put effective difficulties in the way of their indulgence, 
for the things desired are always things that the world generally 
uses, and has a right to use; and punishment has no restraining 
power, because the chance of its infliction for vice alone is always 
as small as possible. When no one is directly injured hardly 
anyone will prosecute, and the offender always knows that he can 
offend with impunity if he only takes a little care. 

These are permanent and world-wide truths. It is only when 
we forget them that we dream of curing vice by legislation, and it 
is melancholy in the extreme to see that, nevertheless, they are 
perpetually forgotten. 

Temperance is not promoted by attempts to do what cannot be 
done, and drunkenness is really lessened only when we act upon 
its moral causes. The upper classes have been cured by the growth 
of higher tastes, the increase of home comforts, and the attraction 
of better pleasures. Instead of being coerced into sobriety by 
external restraints, their facilities for drinking were never greater 
than at the present time. The lower classes will be cured by the 
same means, and by no others. By what fatuity do we treat them 
and their betters as if they were creatures of two different kinds ? 
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The alcoholic question, however, is not one of sobriety only ; 
it is also a grave question of diet. 

Modern fanaticism has a special courage of its own, the courage 
that is not the least afraid of any harmjthat may happen to other 
people ; and the total abstainer proposes with a light heart to make, 
if he could, a change in the diet of the world of which no living 
soul could foresee the consequences. That the habitual diet of 
a nation or a race affects both its physical and mental develop- 
ment is assuredly true, but neither science nor present expe- 
riments can tell us beforehand the result of any special food in 
the course of many generations. It is not from science that 
men have learned what they should eat and drink. It is from 
personal experience : the deliberate and persistent choice 
of mankind through immemorial ages in any article of food is 
prima facie conclusive evidence of its utility, and this evidence 
in favour of the general use of alcohol as part of the daily diet 
comes before us in the strongest form that could possibly be 
conceived. The people who have used it least are savages, 
Hindoos, and Turks. The best portions of mankind have lived 
habitually, both in eating and drinking, on the most stimulating 
food that the kind earth yields us. The feeblest portions have 
always lived upon weaker food. And every nation that has 
done any good in the world, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece, 
Rome, Christendom at large, all modern Europe, the United 
States, the British Colonies, all without exception have brought 
up their splendid races on a diet in which alcohol has formed 
a constant and essential part. Warm countries are covered 
with vines in order to make it. Cold countries grow barley and 
hops in similar quantity for the same purpose. Its production 
constitutes one of the very largest branches of civilised industry. 
The capital employed and the number of persons engaged in it 
almost exceed calculation. And a small sect, who after forty 
years of perfect freedom in discussion have not succeeded in 
persuading their fellow-countrymen to reduce their average 
consumption in the very least degree, are yet proposing to pass 
laws which shall actually prevent the use of a thing. so prized 
and sought after for the last four thousand years! 

That laws of such a nature might possibly be passed in England 
is too well known in the history of political intrigue. Their 
ultimate fate is also known ; but it is time for all men of sense to 
repudiate this folly—to tell these people that their ideas are 
childish, and to separate themselves entirely from acts directed to 
such an end. 

When individuals, whatever their personal attainments, under- 
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take to tell us that the world would be better without alcohol, we 
must ask them what they really know about it, and on what 
grounds their judgment has been formed; and, in fact, we may 
tell them plainly that sound reasons for such a judgment cannot 
possibly exist till they can contrast the result of the world’s past 
experience with another equally conclusive. The question of food 
is not a question of what is possible, but of what is best; and 
when science attempts to determine this, it finds itself very quickly 
among problems which it cannot solve, but which experience 
settles immediately. In this case, we know that the inferior races 
of the earth have been brought up without alcohol, and the 
superior races with it; and to say that the first have been right 
and the second wrong is to put fancy above experiment. 

The statements concerning the physical effects of alcohol have 
very seldom been the result of any systematic experiments con- 
ducted with skill and care ; but there are some exceptions, and I 
shall refer to an important one. Dr. E. A. Parkes some years 
ago undertook an examination of the effects of alcohol upon 
healthy men, and communicated the results to the Royal Society.* 
Various interesting questions were determined; but that which 
concerns us here is the general fact that no symptoms of injury of 
any kind were detected unless the quantity of alcohol taken had 
exceeded four ounces of proof spirit in a day, or unless the whole 
of this was taken at once. Now, four ounces a day is nine gallons 
a year; and the result of the investigation, as might indeed be 
expected, confirms the common experience of mankind. We have 
seen that in strictly sober consumption ten gallons a year is a 
common quantity, and that twelve gallons appears about the 
natural average. Dr. Parkes found, also, that when the quantity 
was doubled, distinct symptoms of injury were discovered, and 
this again is in accordance with experience: for twice the quantity, 
which is eighteen gallons a year, approaches that limit of twenty- 
two gallons which is found in the diet of high living; and though 
many men retain their health upon this diet, it is well known to 
be dangerous, and its effects have to be neutralised by change of 
air, exercise, bathing, and medicine. 

Dr. Parkes’ experiments were made in the true spirit of scientific 
inquiry, and he was careful to claim no more for their results than 
was strictly proved. They were tried on only a few individuals, 
and for short periods; and the actual permanent effects of any 
system of national diet can be known only as part of the national 
history. But the immediate physiological effects of alcohol on 
ordinary human beings were clearly ascertained, and the fact is 

* Royal Society Proceedings, Nos. 120, 123, 136, 150. 
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demonstrated that, whether beneficial or not, four ounces in twenty- 
four hours is at least an innocuous quantity. 

One other result was recorded which appears to have passed 
unnoticed, but which may point to the most valuable of the effects 
of alcohol. A man, kept at work during the experiments, stated 
that he thought he worked as well without the alcohol as with it, 
but that ‘it seemed to give him a kind of spirit which made him 
think he could do a great deal of work.’’ That is to say, it did not 
increase his power of doing work, but it made him more willing to 
do it. This is the characteristic difference between the European 
races, who are the great consumers of alcohol, and the rest of the 
world. 

The opponents of the total abstinence party write generally 
under a very natural but very mischievous restraint. They are 
afraid lest anything they say should encourage or seem to 
encourage intemperance in drinking, and an air of timid apology 
is thrown over their reasoning. It is time to speak in a more 
manly tone. The real extent of drunkenness, the actual evils 
caused by it, and the actual good resulting from any decrease 
in it, are all habitually exaggerated ; but there are no two opinions 
as to the character of the vice, and the wish to get rid of it is 
universal. This ought to be understood as a matter of course, 
and it ought to be needless for any man to defend himself from 
any suspicion to the contrary. 

My object has been to unmask an extraordinary deception, and 
to direct attention to some important facts and equally important 
fallacies concerning the consumption of alcohol. Total abstinence 
is like a patent medicine: it is advertised everywhere as a cure 
for most human ills, in glowing words and at a vast expense, 
and it attracts a constant stream of persons who try it for a time 
and abandon it speedily. The numbers who join the party are 
recorded with a flourish of trumpets. No one ever hears the 
number of those who leave. But that there is never any permanent 
increase in the proportion of persistent water-drinkers has been 
sufficiently proved by the unchanging nature of the consumption 
and its practical identity with that of the whole civilised world. 
The agitation will doubtless be continued, nor is there any 
reason to think that any remonstrance as to its method of procedure 
will have any effect on its professional advocates. It rests with 
the nation generally to consider the position into which it is being 
drawn, and to determine whether in the immediate future reason 
or fanaticism is to gain the upper hand. 

The following table has been compiled from official returns, 
and gives at one view a complete history of the consumption of 
alcohol in the United Kingdom during the last half century. 
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LETTERS FROM RURICOLA. 


Ill. 


“Ut sit mens sana in corpore sano.” 


Some ten or twelve miles from Durlestone Chase the country 
assumes a different and tamer character. There are broad fields 
with regular hedges, rounded clumps of trees, towns of a moderate 
size, with occasional lines of cheerful villas, trim gardens and 
well-kept pleasure-grounds ; and from the windows of the train as 
it sweeps over the broad flats, or winds through sunny valleys, it 
is easy to see that it is a country inhabited by rich men who have 
recently made it their home, and whose presence has brought 
everything that wealth brings with it in its varied retinue. It 
is a country which is far better known than that in which Mr. 
Mannering lives. The old and black-timbered halls have become 
farm-houses; the farm-houses, with their small holdings, have 
been absorbed into a system of larger cultivation, and, if they 
remain, exist only as cottages; whilst imposing mansions with 
costly gardens and conservatories, and all the equipment of new 
wealth, have risen in their place. It is, in fact, one of those 
silent and gradual revolutions which have been the ‘making of 
England,” effacing much that was picturesque and good, and yet 
replacing it by new men and things which, while they change, 
strengthen the venerable structure of English life. 

It was in this cheerful if somewhat commonplace district that 
I lingered, on the occasion of my last visit to Durlestone Chase, to 
spend a few days at Chambertin Manor, where, after a hot London 
season, my host and hostess were entertaining a large shooting- 
party. He was an old college friend, who, penniless and of con- 
siderable parts, had married a rich City heiress, had abandoned 
the profession in which he was fast rising to eminence, and in the 
plenitude of wealth and material well-being had lost much of his 
earlier attraction. The mansion, the rich furniture, the powdered 
footmen, the gold that blazed on every side, had, so to say, absorbed 
the man. For it is certain that no house in that part of the 
country can vie with Chambertin Manor in the luxury of its 
domestic arrangements indoors, or the excellence of its shooting 
‘out-of-doors. 
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The society is, perhaps, rather fast and racketty ; but a rich table- 
and costly furniture, a good deal of gossip, and an absence of any- 
thing that can place a strain upon the moral or in‘llectual 
faculties, with a number of more or less remarkable guests, and 
constant battues of 800 or 900 head in the day, constitute a 
certain charm. The host and hostess are good-natured; and 
though some few of the old-fashioned and strict gentry hold aloof, 
a considerable part of the county are willing to partake of the 
somewhat noisy and vulgar hospitality, and to meet ladies and 
gentlemen who, after the London season, go northwards for change 
of air and amusement. I had known, as I have said, Tom Easie 
in our college days, and though no longer intimate with him, I 
could not resist his hearty proposal to stay with him for a few 
days’ shooting. 

I have graduated in a wide and varied school of sport, from 
woodcocks in Albania and quails in the oleander marshes of Scan- 
deroon, to lions in South Africa and grizzly bears in the Rocky 
Mountains; and though no longer a “‘ Septembriser keen,” I can still 
appreciate a good day among English turnips or on Scotch moors ; 
and I like to see young sportsmen walking well and shooting 
steadily with a sportsman-like knowledge of their game and ground. 
But I entertain a doubt how far the shooting at Chambertin 
Manor is likely to make sportsmen, or to benefit any of the 
different classes of persons who take part in it. 

It was a sight which would have astonished our ancestors. 
There was first an army of beaters, who were attired in a sort 
of uniform, carried flags, shouted at the terrified birds, and were 
drilled by a smaller army of keepers. But like many other things 
of the present day, it was too vast a concern to allow any com- 
munity of feeling. Next came the sportsmen, or ‘‘ guns” as they 
were more truly called, some of whom were dressed in gorgeous 
and remarkable attire, followed by one or two loaders, armed with 
two or three breech-loaders, and as keen to do execution on the 
elaborate luncheon with its courses and wines as on the game. 
With them, however, were some older and more experienced 
shots, who, I am bound to say, exhibited no inconsiderable jealousy 
of each other. 

Such, then, being our party, we were driven in several breaks 
with four horses to the place of meeting; we were then stationed 
in a succession of stands, or boxes, and the army of beaters pro- 
ceeded to drive over our heads a continuous stream of birds. The 
game flew, the ambushed sportsmen fired at or into them with 
their two or three breechloaders—not wholly without risk to each 
other’s eyes and faces—the ground was strewed with the dead and 
dying ; an occasional change of ground enabled them, with the 
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least physical exertion, to out-manceuvre the driven and terrified 
birds ; and after each “‘ gun ” had fired some three hundred or four 
hundred rounds, had eaten well of luncheon, and smoked several 
cigars, the whole party were re-conveyed home in time for a solid 
tea, a still more solid dinner, and its somewhat exhausting 
corollaries in the form of billiards, tobacco, and supper. 

I found myself unequal to a continued strain such as this upon 
my mental and physical constitution, and I was not sorry to be 
once more the guest of Mr. Mannering at Durlestone Chase. He 
smiled at my account of Chambertin Manor, and advised me to 
come out with him and one or two neighbours for a day’s shooting 
on the broken and picturesque ground which he calls his moor, 
“if,” he added, ‘ you can be content with our somewhat old- 
fashioned sport.” 

The offer was readily accepted; and next morning at eight o’clock, 
mounted on low shaggy ponies, we were winding our way up the 
hill-sides between gray rocks and under the red berries of the 
mountain-ash, to one of the most charming spots that ever 
delighted the eyes of a painter or the heart of a sportsman. An 
exquisitely lovely morning lent enchantment to the scene. The 
dew was on the long and tufted grass, the fern and the leaves were 
turning to a rich brown in the light of a bright autumn sun, there 
was a delicious fragrance from tree and plant, whilst the crisp air 
seemed to put new life into us, our two or three keepers, ‘and the 
soft-haired high-bred setters with which Mr. Mannering always 
shoots. Sportsmen, keepers, dogs alike, were in good humour 
with themselves and each other ; all felt the influence of the hour, 
and seemed, not excepting even the animals, to own that com- 
munity of feeling which was once so common and is now, 
unfortunately, so rare. 

As we rose higher up the hill-side we were rewarded with still 
wider views of rolling moor and distant mountain, and with occa- 
sional élimpses of glittering sea, which lit up the whole scene ; and 
there, on the top of that delicious upland whose heather, as we and 
our ponies trampled it down, sent up a purple cloud of fragrance 
in the midst of exquisite scenery and in unclouded weather, we 
spent the day. Beautifully, to the right and left, our dogs quar- 
tered the ground in long and even sweeps, with heads high, so as 
to catch the first scent of the birds, crossing but never interfering 
with each other, following the indication of gesture or whistle, 
dropping to their points like stones, or, when encouraged by a wave 
of the hand, stealing steadily on, each supporting the other without 
the least hurry or jealousy. Then, suddenly, the point became 
fixed, the dogs turned to marble statues, not a word was uttered, 
not a sound heard, as we warily and silently closed up—then came 
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an exciting whirr of rising and skurrying birds, and the quick but 
steady shots as, without the least rivalry, each sportsman picked 
out his own bird ; whilst the dogs ‘‘ down charged ” to the report, 
nor moved till encouraged slowly and steadily to retrieve the game 
which lay dead before them. 

It was a pleasant picture of sport, such, or nearly such, as our 
fathers delighted in, full of sportsman-like incidents, and bringing 
all who shared it into good fellowship—far removed from the 
turmoil and multitudinous confusion of modern battues. Even 
Dr. Fabian, who has scant sympathy with field sports, when 
tempted up to the moor on one of Mr. Mannering’s ponies, was 
once heard to murmur, as his eyes feasted on the beautiful scene, 
“Thou, Nature, art my goddess, to thy law My services are bound,” 
and to admit that hunting and shooting, if they could be thus allied 
to all that was fairest in scenery and sport, would lose much of 
their demerits in his eyes. 

That evening we laid out our sufficient but modest spoils upon 
the heather ; and as we wound our way slowly down the glen, the 
old keeper pacing by our side and the dogs following with drooping 
tails and tired looks, I failed to recall amongst many sporting 
experiences a pleasanter day’s shooting. ‘‘I wish,” I said to Mr. 
Mannering, ‘ that, for the sake of our younger generation in whom 
the hunting and the shooting instincts are so strong, there were 
more such days as these and fewer of the battues of which I was 
lately a witness at Chambertin Manor. If honest fatigue and the 
sense of fair sport can make a man happy or wise, I have that 
satisfaction now.” ‘I agree,” Mr. Mannering replied. ‘‘ I detest 
the pigeon-matches and much of the ignoble sport of the present 
day, where there is neither risk nor labour on the one side nor fair 
chance for the creature on the other; and I must equally acknow- 
ledge that modern battues—and the name and history of the word, 
derived from the preserves of French kings, has always had a dis- 
agreeable sound in my ears—though they require a certain amount 
of physical strength and dexterity, are utterly without the com- 
pensation of the old-fashioned sport. The many and mixed 
qualities of the old race of sportsmen find no place in them; the 
knowledge of the habits of animals, the training and working of 
the dogs, the taking advantage of time and place and season, the 
hundred and one arts and instincts of the true sportsman, are 
merged in the simple desire to kill and make a large bag; and if 
shooting, like some other manly pursuits, disappears from England 
in some irrational ebullition of sentimental legislation, it will, I 
think, be originally and mainly due to the passion for these 
exaggerated exhibitions. The hot luncheons, the enormous 
slaughters, the endless paraphernalia of a costly and invidious 
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display, have excited prejudice against that which in itself was 
good and wholesome, and have jeopardised the old and manly sport 
which once brought all classes into companionship, and was so 
large a part of the education of a country gentleman.” 

Who now cares or knows what a dog should be or do? How few 
keepers even have any real knowledge of all the little details of 
breaking and training in which every good sportsman used to 
delight ? I was taught never to use an unnecessary word to dogs, 
to consider no time or trouble wasted over their education, to 
work them by eye and hand, to think more of retrieving one 
bird well than of shooting twenty behind hedges or in boxes, to 
understand what my setters meant when they carried their heads 
high or low, where the game was by their attitude, to be very 
patient with them, to punish moderately and always with dis- 
crimination. The master and the dog then became almost one 
being, each understanding and trusting the other ; and the coolness, 
patience, steadiness on the part of the sportsman seemed to be 
communicated to the animal. How many cases have I known 
where it was necessary to pick out one bird from the covey, to 
resist the temptation of using the second barrel, and to sacrifice 
the bag for the making of the dog. But who will now-a-days 
consent to such a waste of time as it would be called? A host of 
rough ignorant keepers and beaters, half a dozen retrievers, as 
many gentlemen with a loader or two a piece, a ceaseless can- 
nonade, with a flock of dead or wounded birds brought down to the 
ground and recovered or lost, as chance and the impatience of the 
party may determine, trampling up and down a large turnip-field 
like an undisciplined regiment, with noise, heat, confusion—these 
are the materials for the not very edifying picture which may be 
drawn of many September or October days in England. In the 
slang of the day it is called a “‘ great shoot’’; but it is not sport 
or anything that approaches to it. 

** We are infected,” I said, “‘ like the Romans of the empire, and 
like our kinsmen on the other side of the Atlantic, with the desire 
of making everything as big as we can. From ocean steamers 
down to the manufacture of tenpenny nails everything must be on 
a colossal scale, and the vice, as I am afraid I must call it, finds 
its way into the hunting or shooting field as well as into politics 
or art or society, destroying much that is worthy in the one or 
picturesque and beautiful in the other. Mere size is a very vulgar 
and vulgarising influence.” 

“‘T agree,” Mr. Mannering replied, ‘‘ and I may add to what you 
say this further consideration, that whilst formerly a day’s sport 
implied much physical exertion and endurance, now every- 
thing is made very easy. Every one is to be spared as much 
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trouble as possible, whilst at the same time he is to kill as. 
many birds or animals as can be collected ina given space. But 
‘1s is contrary to the whole idea of sport. St. Hubert himself, 
‘Pater ipse ferarum Haud facilem esse viam voluit’; and to me 
this change of habits seems bad and demoralizing. No man will, 
I think, be injured in character, who in fair fight or by setting his 
intellect against that of the wild beast hunts and kills him; and 
the more dangerous the wild animal the greater is the moral gain 
tothe man. He engages in a legitimate contest of skill and courage, 
and he raises the character of that contest by setting his own life 
as a forfeit on the chance. Again, to descend several steps in the 
scale, no one will suffer morally who rides well to hounds, taking 
his fences as they come, or who enjoys a good day’s shooting, 
whether in open field or moor or covert, without picking his ground 
or his shots, and working his dogs, or at least understanding how 
they should be worked. In the first case he occasionally risks his 
neck, in the second he earns his day's sport by honest work. But 
I cannot say as much for “hot corners” and patches of fern 
swarming with rabbits, or shooting made very easy, and hand- 
raised birds running about before the sportsmen like the tame 
fowls in a poultry-yard. These things may be good or bad, but 
they certainly cannot work the qualities or the men which the 
older system of sport produced ; and to sum up my opinion in two 
words, my principle is that where the element of personal danger 
or labour or skill is found, there sport becomes legitimate and 
wholesome ; but where, as in rat-hunting, or in pigeon-shooting, 
or in the mere slaughter of more or less tame animals, that element 
is wanting, there is nothing to elevate, and there may be much to 
demoralize.” 

** But, after all,” Mr. Mannering added, “the original cause of 
the evil lies in those luxurious and easy-going habits which in 
one way or the other infect the education of our younger genera- 
tion. I cleaned and loaded my own gun, worked my dogs, walked 
hard, sometimes carried my game, and thought myself repaid 
by a few brace of birds; but most young gentlemen now-a-days 
do as much of this as they can by deputy, and are dissatisfied 
unless they can number the killed by the score. How often in 
my younger days have I lain in the high corn on a late autumn 
evening, till the moon rose or the stars came out, to watch for a 
wild duck sailing over the trees on her way home! How often with 
one of our young farmers have I walked all day, wading streams 
and scrambling over rocks, to secure two or three couple of teal! 
How often with my old gamekeeper’s father—who, by the way, like 
many other gamekeepers I have known, was an excellent teacher 
and companion—have I spent a long part of the night watching 
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for poachers, half anxious for the fray, half nervous at the idea of 
it, now thinking that the sough of the wind was the approaching 
footsteps, now seeing in some waving bough or flickering shadow 
the figure of some gigantic opponent.” 

Mr. Mannering was now fairly embarked in his boyish remini- 
scences ; and it is perhaps hard to say when and how our 
conversation would have come to an end, but that whilst he was 
still speaking we heard a sudden cry of ‘‘ mark” far above us on 
the hill-side, and fast as a flash of light a woodcock flitted down- 
wards to the glen, just tipping with its long wings the extreme 
edge of the brown copse-wood. There was but a moment, but that 
moment was enough, for Mr. Mannering’s quick eye had caught 
sight of the bird against the red evening sky, to lose it again as 
the wood in one of its many folds hid it from view. High above 
our heads where we were riding rose an over-arching mass of 
dwarf oak and mountain-ash in all the glory of autumn colour; 
but some forty feet onwards there was a little break in the woods 
that looked in size not wider than a man’s hand, through which 
the sky glowed brightly. For that opening the woodcock was 
bound ; and as it glanced for one second across the narrow space, 
Mr. Mannering tossed his gun up to his shoulder as he sat in the 


saddle, and believing rather than seeing, fired. The shot went 
home, the bird turned over, and, with its long bill extended and 
its delicate feathers unruffled, fell dead in the path, proving how 
keen and true was the instinct of the old sportsman. 


Rvuricoua. 


PORTUGAL AND THE CONGO. 


‘Tue literature of the Blue Book can hardly be attractive to the 
general reader, and yet a Blue Book is full of the material which 
constitutes the historical romance. An author of judgment and 
imagination should be able, on such a basis, to write volumes of 
exciting matter; but the facts elicited must be divested of all 
official and Parliamentary diction, when presented in new and 
popular dress. ‘‘A Blue Book that tries to be amusing is likely 
to prove as utter a failure as an elephant that tries to dance,” was 
observed by a critic of recent years, reviewing a semi-official 
publication then before him ; and though his mood was splenetic 
and his criticism severely ex cathedrd, the remark was not inapt 
‘or unjust. 

It is not to be denied that many worthy lessons may be 
obtained from this source. A moral may be gathered quite as 
readily from the Blue Book as from the ordinary novel, and as 
useful in the one case to the philosopher as in the other to society. 
But it will be less varied in tendency, and will, in most cases, be 
a@ warning against putting faith in Governments, in treaties, in 
professions, and so forth. Let us take, for instance, the first and 
the last page of the ‘“‘ Correspondence relative to Sind,” presented 
to both Houses of Parliament in 1843. The former commences 
with a treaty, of which Articles I. and II. are as follows: ‘‘ There 
shall be eternal friendship between the British Government and 
that of Sind, namely, Mir Ghulam Ali, Mir Karm Ali, and Mir 
Murad Ali”; and, as if that were insufficient, ‘“‘ enmity shall never 
appear between the two States.” The latter contains a letter 
from the Governor-General of India to the Secret Committee of 
the India House, in which he thus states his opinion of a great 
battle fought successfully with the lawful successors of the said 
three Amirs: ‘‘I cannot but feel that the victory of the 17th 
February has placed us in a position which will be ultimately 
more advantageous than that I had endeavoured to secure by 
pacific treaty.” In plain language, the wretched princes had been 
dethroned, and their country wrested from them. 

The question on which we are now about to enter is of another 
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nature, but equally illustrative of inconsistencies. ‘‘ Correspondence 
respecting the Territory on the West Coast of Africa lying between 
5° 12’ and 8° of south latitude,” presented to both Houses last year, 
has been supplemented bya Parliamentary issue this year virtually 
on the same subject, but headed, ‘‘ Correspondence relating to 
Negotiations between the Governments of Great Britain and 
Portugal for Conclusion of the Congo Treaty.” At page 9 of the 
first, Lord Howard de Walden is instructed by Lord Palmerston 
to state that “‘Her Majesty’s Government does not admit the 
claim to right of sovereignty from 5° 12’ to 8° south latitude set up 
by Portugal”; and at page 25, later on, Lord Clarendon informs 
Count Lavradio that he “‘must repeat the declaration of Her 
Majesty’s Government that the interests of commerce render it 
imperative upon them to maintain the right to unrestrained inter- 
course with that part of the West Coast of Africa which lies 
between 5° 12’ south latitude and 8° south latitude.” On the other 
hand, we find the whole of the second taken up in arranging a 
treaty directly in contravention of the above-quoted decision and 
declaration. 

The outside British public—notably the British commercial 
public—have naturally wished to know, as well as Parliament, 
the cause of this material change of opinion. It is supplied in 
Lord Granville’s letter to M. D’Antas, of the 15th March 1883; 
but it is not every Englishman interested in trade with foreign 
countries who knows where to look for such information, or is 
aware that the Blue Book containing it is quite as cheap, if not as 
pleasant literature, as the weekly paper or monthly magazine. 
England is fond of public meetings; but the generality of those 
who attend them know little of those pregnant details which the 
principal speakers, gathering from the few, make the steps of their 
ladder to political leadership. We are told in the above-noted 
despatch that an ‘interchange of views” between H.B.M. 
Representative at Lisbon and the Portuguese Government had 
been carried on in 1881, and that a revival of this unrevealed 
duologue was suggested by Senhor Serpa to the British Chargé 
d’Affaires at the Portuguese capital in a conversation which took 
place in October 1883. The suggestion appears to have been 
favourably received, and a renewal of discussion was agreed to 
on the grounds explained in the following extract :— 


The complete revolution of the condition of the African Continent has necessitated a 
change of treatment. The successful efforts of Livingstone, Stanley, and other 
explorers have brought within the limits of practical knowledge the geography and 
ethnology of the vast regions of Central Africa, the nature of the water-sheds, and the 
utility of the rivers which bring the central districts into communication with the 
coast. An important field for commerce has clearly been opened up. The attention of 


traders in all parts of the world is being attracted to it. Her Majesty’s Government 
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considered that an arrangement between Great Britain and Portugal, based upon 
principles of freedom and equal advantages to all countries, would greatly contribute 
to prevent rivalries and jealousies, so likely to be injurious to a rising trade. 

That the Portuguese expressed warm sympathy with the declared 
“chief objects” of H.M. Government — i.e. ‘‘the abolition of 
slavery and the civilisation of Africa by the extension of com- 
merce "—is not surprising. About seventy years before, had been 
signed an Anglo-Portuguese treaty relating to African ports north 
of the Line, in which the two contracting parties proclaimed 
their ‘sincere desire to accelerate the moment when the blessings 
of peaceful industry and innocent commerce may be encouraged 
throughout this extensive portion of the Continent of Africa, by its 
being delivered from the evils of the Slave Trade.” It is, perhaps, 
needless to enquire how many similar protestations have been 
made by Portugal in the long interval, or how many instances 
have occurred in which her agents and functionaries have failed 
to carry out the benevolent intentions of the State Paper signed 
at Vienna in January 1815 ; whether, indeed, many a slave is not 
comparatively a free man beside the ticketed labourer shipped 
from Benguela to St. Thomé at the present hour. But ‘‘ peaceful 
industry ” is hardly a happy combination of terms for the freedom 
to be enjoyed by West African populations: it is more suggestive 
of a Swiss peasantry than a fetish-led negro community; and 
“innocent commerce” is even less appropriate, unless the con- 
stantly conspicuous spirits and gunpowder merit that desig- 
nation. 

hy far, however, the most important consideration is stated in 
the following 


Considering the fact that trade of a legitimate character is now being developed in 
this district, in which there was formerly no traffic but that in human beings, they are 
disposed to think that it would be desirable that the control and police shou!'d be in 
the hands of a European Power; and out of friendship to Portugal, they would be 
prepared to recognize her as that Power, with the full contidence that their action in 
so doing would be justly appreciated; but they feel it absolutely incumbent on them 
to make their recognition dependent on certain conditions. 


We shall speak of these conditions a little further on, when 
reviewing the objections to the treaty put forward by Chambers of 
Commerce and individual traders. The necessity of having a 
recognized Power at the mouth of the Congo is obvious, and might 
well of its: If have been used as the reason for coming to a settle- 
ment of some kind. Measures must be taken to forestall the 
anomalies and ecruelties which inevitably occur in barbarous 
countries colonized by divers Europeans bound by no local law. 
We are in no way partisans of that loose system of polity which 
enables a few white traders on the African coast to assume the 
attributes of k ngs and chiefs, and dispose of the destinies of the 
vast black population amid which they dwell. It is impossible to 
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‘describe the mischief that may ensue from a state of things where 
sham redress is afforded to individual wrongs, and every kind of 
immorality practically allowed, by the fiat of a ‘“‘ palaver” and the 
introduction of a fetish. And where, as often happens, an angry 
settler casts arbitration to the winds, and scorns a resort to palaver 
-or native custom, the injustice committed may be greater still. At 
such times he will take the law in his own hands and refuse to 
consult even with comrades of other nationalities. This unwarrant- 
able intrusion of foreign force to secure individual interests is 
intolerable ; and that the region of the Congo has not been without 
illustration of its ill effects, there is overwhelming evidence to 
be gathered, not from-Blue Books only, jbut from a variety of 
printed works. But, whether the solution of the difficulty should 
have been found in selecting Portugal to act the good fairy; or, 
indeed, whether the work to be done should have been entrusted 
to any single European State or number of States, is quite another 
question. 

We shall proceed to examine, in the first instance, the claims to 
selection of Portugal under the two distinct heads of Right and 
Expediency. For although Her Majesty’s Government avowedly 
maintain their predecessors’ rejection of the former on historical 
evidence, the Portuguese seem to believe in its practical recog- 
nition by the diplomatic disclaimers, and it is really hard to 
suppose that such consideration is wholly excluded in the recent 
settlement. Importunate pleaders have somehow won the day, 
and as the object of their plea has been attained, the inference 
remains that successful importunacy has been upheld by respect- 
able, if not by all-sufficient arguments :-— 

I. It is not, we believe, disputed that, among the many 
discoveries made by Portuguese navigators on the Western Coast 
of Africa in the second half of the fifteenth century, is to be 
reckoned Diego (or Diogo) Cam’s exploration of the mouth of the 
Congo in 1486. Four years later, John II., King of Portugal, sent 
Gonsalvo di Sosa to convert the natives to Christianity. The 
discovery is recorded in the pages of English as well as foreign 
authorities of more than two centuries ago, and may be accepted 
as a fully authenticated fact. Those who feel an interest in the 
subject, and take pleasure in quaintness of style, combined with 
the drier ingredients of geographical research, would do well to 
read a “Report of the Kingdom of Congo, a region of Africa, 
gathered by Filippo Pigafetta out of the discourses of Mr. Edward 
Lopez, a Portuguese”; to be found in the library of the British 
Museum.* Mrs. Hutchinson has done good service by her more 


* See collection of Voyages and Travels, compiled from the Library of the Earl of 
Oxford. Vol. II. London: Thomas Osborne. 1745. 
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modern translation of this volume, but there is still something not 
altogether unattractive in Hartwell’s old version, commencing after 
the manner of Thackeray’s Viscomte de Florac :— 


In the year one thousand five hundred three score and eighteenth, when Don 
Sebastian, King of Portugal, embarked himself for the conquest of the kingdom of 
Morocco, Edward Lopez, born at Beneventum, a place twenty-four miles distant from 
Lisbon, near the south shore of the river Tagus, sailed in the month of April, towards 
the haven of Loanda, situated in the kingdom of Congo, in a ship called St. Anthony, 
belonging to an uncle of his, and charged with divers merchandises for that kingdom; 
and it was accompanied with a patache, which is a small vessel, whereunto the ship 
continually yielded good guard, and ministered great relief, conducting and guiding the 
same with lights in the night-time, to the end it should not lose the way, which itself 
did keep. 

The voyage here alluded to was made, it will be observed, very 
nearly one hundred years later than Diego Cam’s discovery, the date 
of which is confirmed by Lopez. In the summary of its results by 
Purchas, we are told that ‘‘ the kingdome of Congo (understanding 
so much by the name, as in times past hath beene subject thereto) 
hath on the west, the ocean; on the south, the Caphars, and 
mountaines of the moone; on the east, those hills from which the 
rivers issue and runne into the fountaines of Nilus; and on the 
north, the kingdome of Benin.” This description is too vague to 
be apprehended at a glance, nor could it well be utilized at the 
Board Schools of the present day; but the next chapter is more 
practical, and makes the territory extend, according to Lopez, 375 
miles on the west, 540 north, 500 east, and 360 south. The 
breadth from the mouth of Zaire, or the Congo, being stated at 
600 miles, we have no difficulty in sketching on a good map these 
imaginary inland lines of boundary, fitting in with a coast-line from 
a little above Loango to a little below Loanda; and the title of a 
monarch gives us some idea of what were the component parts of the 
original kingdom. Thus, Don Alvaro was “ King of Congo, and of 
Abundos, and of Matama, and of Quizama, and of Angola, and of 
Cacongo, and of the seven kingdomes of Congere Amolaza, and of the 
Langelungos, and Lord of the River Zaire, and of the Anziquos and 
Anziquana, and of Loango.”’ But the reduced area at the close of 
the sixteenth century was shown to consist of the six provinces of 
Bamba, Songo, Sundi, Pango, Batta, and Pemba, a division which, 
were it not for Songo, would seem to denote the tracts south of the 
Zaire only ; while later on, in the seventeenth century, we have 
the testimony of the Capuchin monk, Father Dionigi di Carli, that 
the dominion had been curtailed to five provinces. The specifica- 
tion of these, and of their rulers, is interesting, and is contained in 
a rare little volume published at Venice in 1679, written in plain, 
if not “‘ very choice Italian.” From this authority we learn that 
San Salvador was presided over, at the particular period under 
reference, by the King in person, Don Alvaro; that the Grand 
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Duke, Theodorio, ruled in Bamba; that a Duke was in Sondi; a 
Marquis in Pemba, and a Count in Sogno. Now it may be pre- 
sumed that Bamba, Sondi, Pemba, and Sogno, are the very 
divisions mentioned by Purchas in his abstract from Pigafetta, San 
Salvador having been formed out of these into a separate province. 
As for the missing Pango and Batta, the first is shown in the 
curious map attached to Mrs. Hutchinson’s volume, under its 
designation of Pangelungo, well to the east of the present town of 
San Salvador; and Batta, formerly known as Aghirimba, is joined 
to it on the south. They were not improbably lost or absorbed at 
the period of Father Dionigi’s West African explorations ; but it is 
not easy to identify places, the spelling of which has become 
subject to the mistakes of so many printers and the fancies of so 
many travellers. Pango, when Pigafetta wrote of it, was governed 
by Don Francisco Mani Pango (i.e. “‘ruler of Pango”), a member 
of the ‘oldest nobility” of.the local chiefs; but Don Pedro 
Mani Batta was called specially by the Portuguese ‘Prince of 
Batta,” because the reversion of royalty was his in the event of a 
lack of heirs to the Congo throne. 

, It is characteristic both of the natives and of their chiefs in 
Angola, to find that the originally conferred European titles have 
not lost their value there. At the present day there are forth- 
coming, even in the neighbourhood of the Stanley Pool, Dons or 
Doms who take delight in these meaningless affixes; and Mr. 
Monteiro, a living authority, informs us* that during his first stay 
in Bemba, the King of Congo having died, his successor, the 
Marquis of Citembe came in state, to that place, ,“‘ to ask the 
Portuguese to send priests to San Salvador to bury his predecessor 
and crown him king.” He attributes the comparatively small 
extent of his kingdom, and the debasement which had brought it 
down ‘to its present miserable condition,” to the discovery and 
colonization of the Brazils and expulsion of the Jesuits from 
Angola. 

To return to Songo or Sogno, which we noted as an exception to 
the rest of the provinces in geographical position. Mr. Johnston, 
a recent and remarkable African traveller, of whom we shall 
doubtless hear much more before long, does not tell us by what 
authority he places this territory (for his ‘‘ Sonyo” can be no 
other) altogether south of the Congo. It extended clearly, in 
Pigafetta’s time, along the coast on both sides of the Zaire, 
because that authority states that its confines terminated “at the 
Red Rocks,” or the ‘borders of the kingdom of Loango.” In the 
century succeeding Pigafetta’s, however, we have Father Dionigi’s 
evidence to prove that its recusant Count—quale pero non riconosce 
* Angola and the River Congo. 2 Vols. Macmillan. 1875. 
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per Signore il Re—was a governor who could assert his own inde- 
pendence. Reference to the state of things in this same quarter, 
at a later epoch when attention is turned to the Portuguese claim 
on Kabinda, will give fresh testimony in support of Upper Songo’s 
rejection of extraneous influences; for Kabinda is a place which 
must have been included in the lands north of the Zaire. 

We purposely avoid entering into the question of possessions 
south of Angola, such, for instance, as Benguela, which, it is 
affirmed, was conquered in 1617 by Manuel Cerveira Pereira. 
Strictly, our argument is confined to territory situated between 
5' 12° and 8° south latitude, or from the Chiloango to the Logé; in 
other words, from Landana to Ambriz, a strip of coast heretofore 
disallowed by Great Britain to Portugal, according to the appre- 
ciation of her position in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
But in the present paper we shall be content to show cause why 
any new cession of land in reversal of former decisions should have 
been limited to tracts south of the Congo. 

For the years 1700 to 1850, the following data obtained from the 
statement published last year by M. Luciano Cordeiro, the able 
Secretary of the Lisbon Geographical Society, recall the more 
important events cited in support of the Portuguese claims :—- 

1. Suppression by Bartholomew Duarte de Sequeira of the 
rebellion of the rulers of Matambo or Jinga, effected on 
three separate occasions, in 1745, 1781, and 1838; the first 
memorable for the occupation of the nbanza,* which word 
may be translated as the Court, or head-quarters of the 
old kingdom. 

. The erection of the fort of San Jose de Encogé, in 1759. 

. The expedition despatched from Loanda in 1783, under 
Luiz Candido Cordeiro and Antonio Januario de Valle, for 
the erection and establishment of a fortified post at 
Kabinda. 

. The royal decree of the 11th January 1758 declaring the 
commerce of Angola, Congo, Loango, and Benguela, free to 
the Portuguese, but interdicted to foreigners; as also the 
decree of the 15th August 1769, dissolving the Company 
for carrying on the Slave Trade—for publication at Loango, 
Angola, and Benguela. A 

. The operations of Pinheiro di Lacerda in 1790 and 1792, 
when he traversed the country between the Lifune, the Onzo, 
and the Lué, occupied Ambriz, and built a fort on the 
Loshé. 


* Rather, perhaps, mbanza, Mr. Bentley, of the Baptist Mission, informs me that 
this word properly signifies the principal town of the district, in contradistinction to 


evanga, a tributary town. In Benguela, Captain Burton explains banza to be a large, 
and dibdta a small village. 
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6. The Constitutional Charter of the 29th April 1826, indicating 
among the African possessions of Portugal, Angola and 
Benguela with their dependencies, as also Kabinda and 
Malemba and other territories. 

7. The Constitution of the 4th April 1838, enumerating the 
same countries; this and the last named having been com- 
municated to all, and received without remark from any of 
the foreign Powers. 

8. An Expedition sent out in 1839 along the coast to Malemba, 
under Joao Maria Ferreira de Amaral, “ exercising control 
and customs jurisdiction, and receiving import duties from 
the ships and factories that it found at Ambriz and 
Kabinda.” No difficulty or protest resulted, the sovereign 
authority of Portugal was recognized, and the Portuguese 
flag continued to fly at Kabinda. To this may be added the 
further assertion of its right to the coast from Malemba to 
the 18th degree of south latitude, made by the Portuguese 
Government in reference to the proposed Convention with 
Captain Tuckey for the suppression of the slave trade. 

9. The recognition of Portuguese rights by Papal Bulls, an 
understanding with European States, and notably the 
Treaties of Paris (1763), Madrid (1786), England (1810-17), 
and Vienna (1815). 

The remaining data relate chiefly to correspondence with Her 
Majesty's Government on the disputed claims of Portugal, details 
of which are abundant in the Blue Book which takes in the period 
from 1845 to 1877. Without again going over the grounds of this 
discussion, it will be perhaps sufficient to recall the circumstance 
that, in spite of preliminary objections, Ambriz was occupied in 
1855, and became thenceforward the northern boundary of lands. 
in actual possession. 

As to the nine pleas put forward by Portugal, which we have 
just summarized, they may be disposed of in a very few words :— 

The two first have nothing to do with territory north of the 
Congo, or indeed of Ambriz and the Loge, on the left bank of 
which latter river is situated the Fort of San José. 

The third affords conclusive proof that the port of Kabinda, 
distant but a very few hours from the mouth of the Congo, was. 
not in possession of the Portuguese, and could not be taken by 
their troops in 1783, or one hundred years ago. We know that. 
they commenced construction of a fort there, and that two French 
frigates appeared and stopped proceedings. M. Cordeiro relates 
that, in the instructions issued to his countrymen on that occasion, 
“it was declared that, from the time of King John II., the crown 
of Portugal had the right of sovereignty over the territories com- 
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prised between Cape Lopez and Cape Negro, and that the erection 
of a fort at Kabinda was, above all, intended to show that we took 
effective possession of the territory claimed by us.” May it not, 
then, be naturally inferred that from the time of King John IL., 
who died in 1495, there had been no successive, sustained possession 
of the land claimed, to be put forward in evidence ? This inference, 
moreover, is quite in harmony with the state of affairs in the 
seventeenth century, seen by the flash of light supplied from the 
diary of the Capuchin fathers. 

The decrees referred to in the fourth plea, both issued in the 
reign of Joseph I., would afford a certain amount of negative 
testimony to right, if it could be proved that official copies were 
supplied to our envoys or ministers without eliciting remark ; but 
such evidence would be in no way conclusive. The year 1758 
will be far more remembered in Portugal for the miserable con- 
spiracy which occasioned the expulsion of the Jesuits, than for 
any indirect assertion of power in the region of the Congo. To 
England the period was made memorable by an American 
campaign ; though she had work also on the West Coast of 
Africa, where France had provoked her interference at the 
mouth of the Senegal—then supposed to be an outlet of the 
Niger. 

With regard to the fifth plea, the country traversed by Lacerda 
is south of Ambriz; and the Loshé, or Logé, is the Ambriz 
river. 

The sixth and seventh pleas are fairly disposed of in the answer 
given to the fourth; only here it is distinctly alleged that the 
State documents referred to were communicated to the foreign 
Powers. That no English diplomatist noticed, in the programme 
of the Portuguese Constitution, the insertion of unauthorized 
claims to Kabinda and neighbouring tracts north of the Congo 
in 1806, must be attributed in some degree to the circumstances 
of the day. The sympathies of this country with the Regent were 
strong ; and Canning’s powerful speech in favour of armed inter- 
vention, to counteract Spanish interference, expressed generally 
the sentiments of the majority. It would have been ungracious 
at such a time to pick holes in a roll of African possessions thrown 
in incidentally, as it were, among the clauses of a national 
charter. Again, if Lord Palmerston’s attention was not called to 
these details when Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 1838, 
his silence is no proof that he accepted the Portuguese claim ; for 
eight years later he clearly disavowed any such recognition, in a 
letter to Lord Howard de Walden. 

The expedition of 1839, urged as the eighth plea, and the 
language used to an English naval officer with respect to territory 
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north of the Congo, can only be classed as a display of pretensions 
which the British Government declined to approve or endorse 
when brought into the field of international argument. A like 
answer applies to direct or indirect assertions of sovereignty over 
Malemba, Kabinda, or neighbouring tracts, expressed in bulls or 
treaties such as those mentioned by M. Cordeiro. 

We have already ventured the opinion that, however strenuously 
our successive Governments have refused to acknowledge the right 
of Portugal to hold the coast or inlying lands of Western Africa 
situated between 5°12’ and 8° of south latitude, the conclusion to 
which Ministers had now arrived looked much as if the arguments 
adduced by the said State had not been without a certain weight 
or influence. Had the claimants received up to 6°12’, and so been 
restricted to the south bank of the Congo, the concession might 
not have been unjust; or had they had up to 6°, and so become 
guardians of the mouth of the Congo as far as Ponte da Lenha 
only, the measure, if ratified by the common consent of interested 
nations, might not have been wholly impolitic or indefensible ; 
but to grant them to the full extent of the territory asked for, and 
allow them control of the river to Nokki, is a concession of so 
sweeping a nature that we need not wonder at the opposition which 
it has aroused. In briefly analysing the nature and grounds of 
this opposition, we shall endeavour to treat the subject, under our 
second head, Expediency, in a practical manner, devoid of all Party 
considerations. 

II. Irrespective of the argument of Right, set aside because 
officially ignored, the whole question may be sub-divided thus :— 

1. The fitness of Portugal to hold the Congo. 

2. The conditions of the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty respecting 

the Congo. 

1. We have used the word “fitness” with relation chiefly to 
England, because for many a day it has been left to her to fight 
the whole battle against Portuguese encroachment on the West 
African Coast. Tacitly admitted as the champion of international 
as well as her own interests, it seems reasonable to expect that her 
latest fiat in favour of the Lisbon Court should be received by 
European States concerned, as were her former adverse decisions, 
with the composure of indifference. But in this light it is manifest 
that the policy pursued should be to all intents and purposes 
unselfish. If British interests alone are studied, other nations 
have an undoubted right to complain. That such has not been 
the case with the Congo Treaty may be inferred from the storm of 
discontent it has invoked at home, notably from the great com- 
mercial centres. The report of a meeting of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce on the 17th March is full of significant 
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evidence on this point ; and the Liverpool merchants had been in 
similar warm discussion ten days before. At the latter city it was 
unanimously resolved ‘ that this meeting views with the greatest 
alarm the proposed treaty . . . . whereby the Congo and adjacent 
country is to be handed over to Portugal; and that Parliament be 
petitioned not to ratify the treaty.” At Manchester a resolution 
was passed authorizing the presentation of petitions to both 
Houses of Parliament on behalf of the Chamber, ‘‘ praying that 
Parliament will withhold its sanction to the ratification of the 
treaty of Her Majesty’s Government with Portugal.” An amend- 
ment, proposing to postpone action pending communication on the 
question of tariff with the Foreign Office, was put, but only sup- 
ported by a small minority of five votes. 

Whatever views of international benefit may have been enter- 
tained by the Foreign Office in the late negotiations, it would be 
unreasonable to credit our mercantile communities with a 
philanthropy which would undertake the protection of other than 
British commerce. They were dissatisfied with the selection of 
Portugal to protect English interests. Mr. James Hutton, who 
ably presided at Manchester, and proved himself an advanced 
student in the literature of the Blue Books, referred to Lord 
Palmerston’s instructions sent some forty years ago to Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Lisbon, adding :— 


The Government at that time clearly laid down a principle which has ever since 
been maintained by successive Governments of Her Majesty. Lord Clarendon, Lord 
Russell, the present Lord Derby—the Minister for the Colonies—have maintained the 
rights of British commerce to unrestricted intercourse with this part of the coast of 
Africa, as will be seen in the published despatches. And it is upon the assurances of 
Her Majesty’s Government contained in these despatches that the freedom of this 
commerce would be maintained, that British merchants have invested their capital in 
Africa, built their houses and factories, and made great sacrifices to establish and 


earry on this trade. They felt that the freedom of this commerce was thereby assured 
to them. 


Declaring that he had read the treaty with the most unfeigned 
regret, he further expressed conviction that if it were ratified the 
trade of Manchester, Glasgow, Liverpool, Birmingham, and other 
places, with the south-west coast of Africa, would be ‘‘ seriously 
injured.” The one quid pro quo which England had obtained on 
the Gold Coast he described as ‘‘a worthless old fort at 
Whydah, to attempt to take which will involve us in a war with 
Dahomey, and in an expenditure of millions of money.” Right or 
wrong, these were the approved conclusions of the meeting at 
Manchester. The language of the chairman was strong, but 
Englishmen have a way of speaking out, and the speaker in this 
case disclaimed all intention of offence, and before vacating the 
chair paid a graceful tribute to Portuguese hospitality and 
Portuguese statesmanship. 
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We are loth to enter into the charges against the Portuguese, as 
representing a nation more jealous of its colonial power and the 
means of collecting colonial revenues, than desirous of imparting 
to its subjects in distant lands the blessings of education and 
civilization. It may be that its colonial governors do not examine 
too closely into the manners and customs of their subordinates, or 
that its functionaries generally do not carry out the wishes of the 
Home Government; but it is to be feared that, as a rule, in its 
colonial administration there is little progress to be found in a 
right direction, and that abuses are abundant. Personal association 
with the better class, and the experience of personal courtesy from 
high officials, afford insufficient indications of the genius of a 
people. Truer data may be gathered from the small employés and 
menials, whose lack of artificial polish not only makes more 
apparent their own merits or failings, but whose mode of dis- 
charging duty and outward behaviour bear indirect evidence of the 
teaching or mis-teaching of their superiors. It is with these that 
our missionaries and explorers, our traders and sailors, are thrown 
more commonly into contact, and from time immemorial their 
reports are not such as to lend attraction to the theory of extending 
the area of Portuguese colonies. Monteiro, whom we have once 
before quoted, is very plain-spoken in respect of Angola, and attri- 
butes the “ miserable state to which that fine country has been 
reduced’ not to failure to send out good and honest men as 
governors, ‘‘ but to the want of enlightened and well-paid officials 
- - - independent and intelligent men,” to maintain the high 
character of the Government of which they are the servants. The 
task would be more invidious than difficult, to gather from history, 
from Blue Books, from narratives of travel, or from writings of any 
kind, passages to support this unfavourable opinion; and unfor- 
tunately the grounds for it are not to be sought in West Africa 
alone. Among her remote colonies, Portugal has failed to do 
herself justice as a European power. Whether she plant her 
standard at the mouth of the Congo or the Amazon, in Goa or in 
Macao, she is represented too commonly by those who, whatever 
their education or training, have no more imbibed the tastes and 
ideas than they can boast the complexion of the mother-country. 
Where honourable men of European blood and European notions— 
and there are many in Portugal as elsewhere—would have worked 
to the advantage of their country, a low class of officials has been 
allowed to bring the national name into discredit ; and illustrations 
of this mistaken economy are forthcoming in both hemispheres. 
We abstain from quotations; although recent speakers, who relate 
what they have seen with their own eyes, have supplied us with 
occasions of pertinent extract. Stanley’s letter to Mr. Johnston, 
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a late lecture at the Society of Arts by an old resident at the 
Congo, the Manchester speeches, public meetings and Parlia- 
mentary debates,—we leave them to make good their own cases 
against Portugal and the Portuguese. Nor do we seek to disparage 
the so-called half-caste. On the contrary, we should wish to see 
him selected for ability and honesty as well as his fairer-skinned 
brother, though not necessarily thrust into positions for which he 
is notoriously unfitted, because he happens to be backed up by 
family connexions, or on some equally unreasonable pretence. 

2. It remains for us to examine the treaty itself, and its 
important accompaniment in the shape of the Mozambique tariff 
of 1877 :— 

There are Fifteen Articles, of which the First recognizes the 
Sovereignty of Portugal over that part of the west coast of Africa, 
situated between 8° and 5°12’ of south latitude, including the river 
Congo from its mouth for 100 miles to Nokki. The definition of the 
inland frontier, which is understood to be the present boundary of 
the coast and riparian tribes, is to be communicated with the least 
possible delay to Her Majesty’s Government. 

The Second Article declares the newly-acquired territory open to 
all nations, and admits foreigners into it on the same footing as 
subjects of Portugal; the Third provides for the entire freedom of 
the Congo and Zambesi, and their affluents, in respect to commerce 
and navigation ; the Fourth generally exempts from all duties and 
impediments the trade and navigation of rivers and water-ways 
within the limits specified, leaving to an Anglo-Portuguese Com- 
mission to draw up the necessary rules for navigation, supervision, 
levying tolls, and erecting light-houses or channel-indications ; the 
Fifth forbids the exaction of transit or other duties on goods 
passing by water through the aforesaid territory, applying the veto 
to “‘ goods transshipped in course of transit, or landed in bond for 
further conveyance by water,” but subjecting either process to 
Portuguese supervision ; the Sixth proclaims all roads free and 
open to travellers and caravans, and for the passage of goods; the 
Seventh ensures protection and privileges to Christian missionaries ; 
the Eighth confirms the rights of native chiefs and others under 
treaties already contracted by England or Portugal; the Ninth 
limits the Customs tariff to the Mozambique scale for a term of 
ten years, ruling, among other advantages, that British ships and 
British goods shall be treated as Portuguese ; the Tenth guarantees: 
to British subjects the treatment of the most favoured third nation 
as regards residence, commerce, navigation, and consular appoint- 
ments ; the Eleventh secures assistance and protection for vessels 
wrecked on the coasts or in the rivers; the Twelfth applies, to the 
territory under reference, the Portuguese legislation for the ‘* com- 
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plete extinction of slavery”; the Thirteenth prospectively adapts 
the terms of the treaty to adjoining lands “‘ that may hereafter be 
brought under the sovereignty of His Most Faithful Majesty ” ; 
the Fourteenth engages to give the preference to Great Britain,, 
should it hereafter be determined to abandon the fort of Ajuda 
(commonly written ‘‘Whydah”) to any other Power. A like 
engagement is to “apply in all its terms to the abandonment or 
cession by Portugal of any rights which may be claimed by her 
between 5° east and 5° west longitude on the same coast.” 
Finally, the Fifteenth Article is merely formal, and relates to 
ratification. 

The objections which may be called “ commercial,’ and which 
have been so forcibly expressed by the Manchester Chamber, are 
notably to the Second, Third, Fourth, Eighth, and Ninth of these 
Articles. Admitting that foreigners may settle and trade in the 
newly-defined territory, it is argued that the condition stipulated, 
of conforming to the local laws and usages, may subject the settlers 
to pay income tax and house tax, and any amount of arbitrary 
charges; whereas, now, they are not called upon for anything of 
the kind. In support of this view, a correspondent of the Man- 
chester Examiner, writing from Ponte da Lenha, declares that 
owing to the oppressive duties imposed on the province of Angola, 
Portuguese traders themselves ‘ have sought refuge on the Congo 
river,” where they naturally ‘‘do not care to be followed by the 
system from which they believed that they had escaped.” As 
regards the freedom of the Congo, it is maintained that there is 
no trade at any of its ports with the exception of those which 
Portugal will obtain to herself by the treaty ; and according to the 
correspondent just quoted, who appears to be an old resident, with 
his wits about him, the increasing traffic of late years has been 
wholly on the Lower Congo. That “there is nothing to free 
British merchants from paying the local taxes levied in Angola and 
Mozambique,” is an objection made to Article IV. which loses much 
of its validity by the appointment of a mixed Commission to protect 
the traders, independently of the additional safeguard provided in 
the limitations of the Mozambique tariff. As Articles VIII. and IX. 
are considered contradictory—because the first recites the validity of 
treaties with native chiefs, and the second introduces a scale of 
charges which these treaties ignore—Government is called upon by 
the Chamber to respect the one and to sweep away all the “ restric- 
tions, tolls, and taxes” contemplated in the other. How under 
present arrangements these treaties are to be interpreted is a 
question of no small importance; for while their main object was 
the abolition of slavery, each one has a clause about free trade 
between the contracting parties. Commander Bedingfeld’s agree- 
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ment with the chiefs and headmen of the Congo River ‘for the 
mutual protection of trade and commerce” is very explicit, and 
provides for a grant of ground on which to build a factory when 
required. 

As to the fairness or injustice of the Mozambique tariff itself, 
the merchants are themselves the best judges. We are unable, 
however, to agree that untaxed traffic, conducted without the aid 
of any fixed government or law, is better than taxed traffic with 
the security of State control. It may be that it is not so much 
the principle to which objection is made, as the agency through 
which the principle is carried out; but the representatives of 
British commerce at home and British commercial agents abroad, 
have declared themselves hostile to both. One prominent speaker 
at Manchester, quoting Colbert’s counsel to Louis XIV. that “the 
best thing His Majesty could do for commerce would be to let it 
alone,” expressed the wish that ‘the commercial departments of 
our Government would follow that advice.” The writer from 
Ponte da Lenha says :— 


The natives and traders are quite capable of protecting themselves. There are now 
and again cases of aggression, but, as I have already stated, it is quite possible to 
settle disputes on a fairly equitable basis without resort to force. The establishment 
of a European protectorate would give us no aid against aggressors, while, by taking 
away the power of individual action, it would deprive us of the security we now 
possess. 


Thus far commercial opinion. Viewed in its political bearing, 
the weak point of the treaty is perhaps the first Article, which 
reads as though the boundaries of the native chiefs, both on the 
sea-coast and river, were to be fixed by Portuguese officials. If 
the question were simply one between the last and the natives, 
there might be worldly wisdom in keeping ourselves clear of a 
delicate and disagreeable business; but it is one which will in all 
probability concern the possessions and affect the interests of 
other parties, notably the African International Association, whose 
representatives will have to guard against encroachment on their 
purchases and property. At Boma, a river port ceded to Portugal, 
there is a Dutch, a French, and a Belgian, as well as an English 
and a Portuguese house, and a French mission, with, in the case 
of the greater number, lands attached. Where these lands are 
bond fide purchases, there will be rights involved which should not 
be impaired by the introduction of a new sovereign power. All 
such considerations are more or less involved in the proposed 
definition of frontier, to ‘‘ be communicated with the least possible 
delay by His Most Faithful Majesty.” 

A word, in conclusion, on a possible solution of the Congo diffi- 
culty, were there no Anglo-Portuguese Treaty in existence. Her 
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Majesty’s Government have maintained, with a fair show of 
justice, the argument that Portugal has no valid claim to the great 
Central African river, with which the names of Livingstone and 
Stanley will be deservedly linked so long as history and tradition 
retain their hold upon the human intellect. They have also urged, 
with reason, that it would be both a wise and moral act to acknow- 
ledge some upright and capable power at the mouths of the Congo, 
now that the attention of Europe has been specially drawn to that 
quarter, and that traffic is likely to be largely developed there by 
recent events and discoveries. While readily accepting these two 
premises, we cannot but regret that a cession has been made to 
Portugal which not only gives her the whole line of coast territory 
that she has claimed at our hands, but which constitutes her mis- 
tress of the whole navigable Congo so far as open to sea-going 
vessels. Granted that this once great country (of immense repu- 
tation in the world of adventure and discovery, and, withal, an old 
political and military ally of England) had a claim to consideration 
in the matter, from being the possessor of the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Angola, as also of Mussamedos and Benguela—what has 
the exercise of her colonial government done to satisfy the require- 
ments of civilized Powers? Has she not rather failed to use her 
influence for good, or for ensuring respect to European agencies ? 
The answer must be unfavourable. On the one hand she has done 
little to better the condition of the native; on the other, she has 
not afforded security to the white man within even the immediate 
influence of her chosen centres of dominion. The relations between 
planter and free-labourer in the Portuguese West African posses- 
sions below the Line are painfully suggestive of those between 
planter and slave; the European traveller cannot move, without an 
escort or payment of black-mail, from Ambriz to Loanda. Had 
further cession of territory to Portugal been expedient, owing to a 
resettlement of affairs between 5° 12’ and 8° south latitude, the 
course was clear. Great Britain had suffered, some years ago, the 
absorption of Ambriz. On the present occasion she might have 
closed her eyes to an occupation of the country between Ambriz and 
the southern bank of the river, with a limitation in longitude some- 
what east of San Salvador. The oft-repeated claim to the kingdom 
of Congo would thus have been satisfied according to the evidence 
of centuries—for we have gone back some four hundred years in 
the retrospect of Portuguese colonies in the west of Africa—and 
the mouths of the Congo might have been entrusted to other and 
less questionable guardians. | 

Where these guardians might have been found, independently of 
nationalities and politics, is a question to which we understand 
that a practical solution has just been afforded by the United 
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States. We have spoken of the International African Association : 
. the American Senate recognize this as the chief power on the 
Congo. Possessor of an extensive territory in the region of that 
river, the history of its rapid rise is too well known that we should 
here attempt to recount it, nor is there any occasion to plead want 
of space to enter into an unnecessary iteration. But we may say, 
from personal knowledge of locality and personnel, that its dis- 
interested objects are as manifest to the minds of disinterested 
people as are its steamers and stations to the eye of the ordinary 
traveller. And we would ask whether it is not time that this out- 
come of royal generosity and munificent philanthropy should be 
acknowledged by Europe at large, and have the status of a distinct 
colonial power? Had such acknowledgment been made a year 
ago, it is probable that the guardianship of the Lower Congo 
would have been disposed of, so far as England is concerned, in 
a way less provocative of criticism than in the case of the transfer 
to Portugal. 


F. J. Goupsmip. 


A POPULAR GERMAN AUTHOR. 


To learn who is the most popular writer of a land it is well to put 
the question to its young people. A poet ever reflects the coming 
tendency, and it is the younger rather than the older generation 
that comprehends him, sympathises with his ideals, sees whither 
he is leading. Now Scheffel is the idol of the younger generation 
in Germany. His poems have gone through more editions than 
any German poet has witnessed during his lifetime. Wherever 
two or three students are gathered together, there are sung his 
songs. His fiftieth birthday evoked a national enthusiasm such as 
was not aroused either by the centenary of Goethe, the pride of 
Germany, nor by that of Schiller, the special favourite of youth. 
This popularity enjoyed by Scheffel is deeply significant, and throws 
a sharp light upon the present social and intellectual conditions of 
Germany. For, with all due respect to Scheffel’s ability and 
talents, which are unquestionably good, he is not a great writer, 
not a man of the first rank, in no respect a genius. Why, then, 
this popularity? Because he is at one with his readers, and, 
this is why, by studying Scheffel we shall learn to understand modern 
Germany better. For this reason, quite as much as for his own 
sake, we propose to make this writer the theme of a literary study. 
He is so perfect an embodiment of the modern German spirit, the 
current intellectual direction. His is a quiet conservative spirit. 
Not his the ardour, the restlessness, the unquiet patriotism, that 
stirred up the malcontent spirits, and brought about the painful 
and fruitless revolution of ’48; politics have no interest for him, 
he regards them as the business of those appointed to govern 
public affairs. Let them weary their brains and cudgel their 
wits about such matters, he would say, what do they regard us, 
the governed? So long as we have our glass of beer, our woods 
to saunter in, our songs to sing, what does it matter who steers 
the rudder of State, provided he do it noiselessly ? We Germans 
are a great people, always have been, and always shall be; let 
us occupy ourselves rather with looking back and glorying in the 
deeds of our ancestors than in distressing ourselves about our 
posterity. They will be right enough, they must be all right, 
seeing from what a noble stock they are sprung. ‘“‘ Vogue la galére 
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et a bas la melancolie.” Such would be Scheffel’s creed if he 
were to put it into words, and it reflects perfectly the mental 
attitude of a large proportion of modern Germany, notwithstand- 
ing all we hear about Social Democrats and Nihilists. Modern 
Germany is very weary, and having at last got to rest under a 
régime more or less workable and tolerable, it is content to let 
things alone, having learnt from painful experience that to pull 
matters up by the root and try to reconstruct them may at times 
lead to consequences more disastrous than leaving ill alone, 
trusting to the natural process of evolution to effect a change. At 
one time Schiller, with his aspirations after freedom, was the idol 
of young Germany; now it is Scheffel with his old-world lore, 
his hearty jovial laughter, his touch of devil-may-care. The youth 
of to-day let Bismarck and his satellites act for them, they do not 
care to be troubled; they read, instead, romances of the olden 
time, and let the new flow onwards, unnoticed and unnoted. 
Hence it has been truly remarked that it is in Scheffel’s pages 
that we can see how the Germans “ s’esbaudissent,” and how 
they ‘soy rigouler.” Gaudeamus, “let us be merry,” is the 
motto of Scheffel, as it is also the title of his most popular 
work. 

Joseph Victor Scheffel* was born February 16th, 1826, at Carls- 
ruhe, one of those pretty Residenz towns with which at one time 
Germany was studded, where a small Court gave a tone to the 
whole place, and often introduced a more cultured element than 
would otherwise have been found in a place of its dimensions. 
His father was a retired officer holding some petty post at Court, 
an able ma, from whom his son inherited a taste for the fine 
arts. Of his childhood nothing is known, except that he was 
educated at the Lyceum of his native place, a school held in good 
repute throughout the Grand Duchy. Dismissed at seventeen 
with all honours as a most promising student, Scheffel passed on 
to Heidelberg, then, as now, the gayest, least studious, most 
socially pleasant University in Germany. 

It soon became dear to his heart, and to him, as to many 
another German student, the very name of Heidelberg suggests 
joyous youth. Many a song has Scheffel penned in its honour, 
and none is sung oftener at the drinking-bouts of Heidelberg 
students than the ex-student’s Alt Heidelberg du feine, which, 
though written by him long after he had left its walls—written, 
indeed, under the sky of Italy—reveals how true and deep was this 
affection. He says elsewhere that though he found much art in 


* The title von is a later addition, accorded to him by the Grand Duke of Baden 
upon the occasion of his fiftieth birthday. 
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Italy, and beheld much that is fair, yet, unlike most visitors to 
that land,— 


The sweet fruit of the lotus, 
Which doth banish love of country, 
And the longing to return thither, 
I have never found there growing. 


Truly he must be a German to the heart’s core who, in the 
“land of lands,” could indite the song— 


Old Heidelberg, thou beauty, 
With many honours crowned, 

Along the Rhine and Neckar 
No town like thee is found. 


Thou town of merry fellows, 

Of wisdom full and wise, 
Clear flows thy placid river, 

Blue eyes therein do shine. 


Thee as a bride I fondly 
Enshrine within my heart, 

Like early love’s sweet echoes 
Thy name doth joy impart. 

At Heidelberg Scheffel, who in his native city had breathed the 
revolutionary atmosphere which then pervaded Germany, and 
which had its head-quarters at Carlsruhe, joined a so-called 
academical society of progress, but his revolutionary sympathies 
were but skin-deep, and when, a little later, his comrades took 
part in the Revolution of ’48, he was not among their number. 
Though his inclination was towards painting, law was the study he 
had been forced to embrace, a study whose distastefulness to him 
he has expressed in his Trompeter von Sdkkingen, making his hero 
say :— 


Thus I then became a lawyer ; 

Bought myself a great big ink-stand, 
Also bought a huge portfolio, 

And a heavy Corpus Juris. 


Roman Law, when I recall it, 
On my heart it lies like nightmare, 
Like a mill-stone on my stomach, 
And my head feels dull and stupid. 


The only branch of his subject that attracted him was the leges 
barbarorum, which he read for his private pleasure ; of this liking, 
also, we find an echo in the Trompeter :— 


I often asked the question : 
“ Must it really be our fate, then, 
These dry bones to gnaw for ever, 
Which were flung to us as remnants 
From the banquets of the Romans ? 
Why should not from soil Germanic 
Spring the flower of her own law? ’ 
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It displeased this good Teutonic soul that the Germans should 
owe anything to the foreigners. Had they not, in the Faust-recht, 
for example, a law of their own? Why borrow the alien Justinian 
code? Here is one of the points we noted above, in which 
Scheffel adumbrates the modern tendency in Germany, namely the 
excessive preference for and love of matters Teutonic, carried into 
the most pedantic, the most petty details, as exemplified in the 
fervour of the German Postmaster-general, who will not even allow 
such a phrase as poste-restante, which is current coin throughout 
the civilized globe, to be employed in his domains. The German, 
whose language until quite recently has been interlarded with 
foreign, and especially French phrases, is now constantly obliged 
to check himself, and ask, ‘‘ But how do you say this in German?” 
Scheffel only uses such German words; he has gone back to the 
sources of speech; he draws upon the minne-and-meistersdnger 
for his words—herein lies his charm, his attraction, his novelty ; 
in these fashions his patriotism expresses itself. 

Like most German students, Scheffel did not remain stationary 
at one university, but attended lectures now at Munich, now at 
Berlin. For his pleasure he attended classes on archeology, art, 
history, and German philology and literature ; but the law was 
his profession, and his dislike did not exempt him from attending 
classes in law. In 1847 he took his legal degree and began to 
practise. When the revolution broke out, he held himself aloof, 
not from any lofty disdain, but from sheer indifference. When the 
Prussians marched into Baden, and re-arranged its constitution, 
Scheffel was officially employed in various places and capacities. 
It was then that he was stationed for a while in the little village 
of Sikkingen on the Rhine. The tourist, travelling from Basel 
to Zurich, may have noticed it as a station upon his route. It 
lies quite close to that picturesque spot Lauffenburg, where the 
Rhine, still young and impetuous, rushes and dashes under 
a quaintly-shaped medieval bridge. The scenery here is as yet 
hardly Swiss, it is not grand or mountainous; but it is Swiss in 
the matter of fine fir-woods; and wandering among these, Scheffel’s 
poet nature dreamed many a fair dream, one of which was 
instigated by a story whose outlines he had found among the 
musty archives it was his official duty to ransack. This story was 
afterwards to become the means of his introduction into literature. 

But Sikkingen did not hold Scheffel long. His dreamings amid 
the fragrant fir-woods had but helped to convince him that the 
law was not his proper sphere of action. He resolved to see the 
world before settling down afresh. So, loosening all connection 
with the hated Roman law, and turning his back awhile upon 
the north, he visited the south of France, and passed thence to 
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the land of art, beauty, and poesy, for which his artistic desires 
had long yearned. Who could tell whether, after all, he might 
not become a painter? He was to return a poet. It was in May 
1852 that he set out thither, a devout pilgrim to its most noted 
shrines. 

In Rome, during the Carnival of 1853, when it was raining so 
hard that, as he says, Marcus Brutus himself would have caught 
influenza, as also during the flowery fétes of the Carnival, before 
his eyes— 

Like a dream then rose the vision 
Of the Schwarzwald, and the story 


Of the young musician Werner 
And the lovely Margaretta. 


It haunted him until, to exorcise it, he bought large quantities 
of ink, and set sail for Capri in the Bay of Naples. In that syren 
isle, in old Pagano’s cosy hostelry, in view of the tall palm tree of 
its garden, pacing its gently-domed Moorish roof, Scheffel put to 
paper the mock-heroic epic that was to make him famous. He 
humorously describes Don Pagano’s wonder at this stranger, who 
came with little luggage, lived alone, yet seemed quite happy. 

He’s a German, 
And who knows what they are doing ? 
But I saw upon his table 
Heaps of paper written over, 
Leaving very wasteful margins ; 
I believe he is half crazy ; 
I believe he ’s making verses. 


And thus, amid the myrtles and prickly pears of the south, was 
evolved a poem that is redolent of pine woods, of tramontane lands, 
of medieval days. Strange mental phenomenon that so frequently 
overtakes the intellectual worker! Under the clear blue sky of 
Italy, Scheffel beheld, as in a vision, the mists of the north, the 
little German town with its gabled houses, its market-place and 
gargoyled fountain, round which the fair-haired maidens gossipped 
as they drew water from the well; he inhaled, in fancy, the odour 
of its lime-trees; he saw the Gothic spires of its cathedral reflected 
in the green waters of the Rhine. Just so had George Sand in 
Venice, to the sound of rippling water stirred by the gondolier, to 
the sound of guitar and serenade, in sight of marble palaces, 
dreamed herself back into the dark and narrow streets, the petty 
life of a French provincial town. In Venice she wrote André, 
one of her most French romances; at Capri, Scheffel wrote 
the Trompeter von Saikkingen—whose good-humoured, kindly nature 
is full of the aroma of Southern Germany. It is a poem fraught 
with careless, jovial youthfulness—a trifle boisterous, perhaps, at 
times, as German youth is apt to be, but never coarse. Moreover, 
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it has also that peculiarly German power which with a rougher 
element blends a gentler one. In the interpolated songs there 
breathes all the tenderness, the exquisite grace that so distinguishes 
the German lied. In some few, Scheffel has entirely caught the 
volks ton, that subtle, indefinable character that makes a poem 
acceptable to high and low. 

Is there in all Europe another people so anomalous as these 
Germans—so gross, and so refined; so boorish in manner, so 
tender at heart; so indifferent to the refinement of surroundings, 
so keenly appreciative of all that is most exquisite in art? Such as 
they are, they live in Scheffel’s pages. He has painted them to 
the life, and painted them all the more truly that he has done it 
unconsciously. Scheffel is a German from head to foot, and he 
realizes and understands no other nation. That is why his written 
utterances are so national. 

In the metre employed in his Trompeter, Scheffel has obviously 
succumbed to the influence of Heine, the publication of whose 
Atta Troll occurred during his youth. Hence its blank trochees, 
which are in this case interspersed with rhymed poems. The 
apparently careless form is also copied from Heine, as well as the 
nonchalance, the quick changes of tone, the occasionally audacious 
impertinences. The story is a simple one, telling the adventures 
of a certain Werner Kirchhof, who flourished in the seventeenth 
century, a wandering musician by whose grave in Sakkingen 
Scheffel had often stood during his sojourn there, feeling a mental 
affinity with the youth whose guardian had forced him to the study 
of the law, but whose pleasure was to blow a trumpet, sing 
merry songs, or tope out of the great tun of Heidelberg, in com- 
pany with the Grand Ducal court fool, the dwarf Perkeo. During 
one such drinking-bout he had forgotten himself so far as to blow 
a tune below the windows of the Grand Duchess and sing her a 
love-song, for which cause he was dismissed from the university. 
His rapier at his side, his beloved trumpet slung across his 
shoulders, his debts all paid, “in such cases quite unusual,” his 
corpus juris sold to a Jew dealer, Werner quits the Neckar valley 
to roam through the land a merry errant musician. His wander- 
ings bring him to Sikkingen. Here he finds shelter and good 
cheer in the house of the village priest, one of those worthy 
souls who allow spiders’-webs to accumulate on their polemical 
books. Taken by him to witness the feast of Saint Fridolin, 
the patron of the Rhine valley, one of those Irish monks that 
had come to this distant country to Christianize it, Werner 
beholds the lovely daughter of the Baron, whose stately, many- 
turreted castle crowns a neighbouring eminence and looks down 
proudly over city and river. That same night he blows her a 
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‘serenade—a serenade that arrests the attention of her father, a 
‘veteran of the Thirty Years’ War, an enthusiastic lover of music, 
who sends forth his servants to find out the mysterious trumpeter. 
He is discovered, and the Baron forthwith begs him to remain in 
the castle and cheer his remaining years with the strains of music. 
Werner accepts the offer for the sake of Margaret’s sweet eyes, and 
for a time all goes smoothly. The Baron is happy in his guest, 
and Margaret herself has even begun to take lessons in trumpeting. 
A rising of the peasantry, in which Werner gallantly defends the 
castle and receives a serious wound, leads to his tending by th 

fair chatelaine and the ultimate declaration of their mutual love 
They exchange their first blissful kiss, a kiss that leads Hiddi- 
geigei, the ‘‘ epic type of all cat nature,” a humorous and original 
feline, to scratch his head with his paw and sing his now famous 
ditty :— 

Often have I meditated 

On great problems hard to settle, 

Which my cat-heart fully fathomed ; 

But there’s one which yet remaineth 


Quite unsolved, uncomprehended,— 
Why do people kiss each other? 


Why do mostly so the youthful ? 
And why mostly these in spring-time ? 
Over all these knotty questions, 
I intend to ponder further, 
On the gable-roof to-morrow. 

The Baron, when Werner’s suit is laid before him, will not hear 
of it, and explains at much length how a simple trumpeter cannot 
aspire to a lady of high degree. Werner sees that he must depart. 
Sadly he takes leave of his heart-broken love, who asks herself 
whether he could be dearer had he castles, lands, and a high- 
sounding name. He vows he will not renew his suit until he shall 
have become her equal. But how accomplish that? He knows 
not ; he knows only that he must away; so, saddling his horse, 
and once more girding on his modest luggage, he departs setting 
his face towards Italy. A sad fanfare of farewell is the last sound 
from him that reaches Margaret’s ears. 

We do not follow Werner’s adventures in detail. When next we 
encounter him he is at Rome, serving the Pope as leader of his 
choir. At this juncture the story is interrupted by a lyrical inter- 
mezzo wherein each of the chief personages of the tale, not 
excluding the philosophic cat, express the secret feelings of their 
soul. We see how Margaret thinks of her distant lover, and he of 
her; how he is tortured by home-sickness; how he chafes 
against the confinement, the enslavement of his office; how his 
trumpet, the badge of his merry wanderings, is hung with crape, 
while he mechanically beats time in the chapel. In course of 
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years there comes round the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul, which 
is celebrated with even more than usual pomp, thanks to the 
presence of the Queen of Sweden. In the brilliant train of 
worshippers are seen Bernini, Salvator Rosa, Carlo Dolci, Cardinal 
Borghese, the priest of classic art and bucolic poetry, and yet many 
another notable, but among them is one whom Werner had thought 
not to see—his beloved from the distant Rhineland. She had so 
pined after his departure that her father had suffered her to 
accompany her princess-abbess aunt to Italy for change of scene. 
Margaret recognises Werner and faints at sight of him. Her 
swoon causes a commotion in the church, and leads the Pope, who 
has noticed the beautiful blonde, to inquire into its cause. Interested 
in this love-story, and glad to honour his court musician, he acts as 
deus ex machina, and elevates him to the nobility by translating 
his German name into the Italian Marchese Campo Santo. He 
also gives the couple his blessing, and at the same time accords 
to Werner the permission to quit his service which he has so 
often craved, since the Papal choir may harbour no married man 
—for which cause Palestrina himself had to go forth into exile. 
And the moral of this story? Werner sings it to us :— 
From true love and trumpet-blowing 
Many useful things can spring, 


For true love and trumpet-blowing 
F’en a noble wife can win. 


Amazing was the success of this poem, which was published on 
Scheffel’s return from Italy in 1853. Edition succeeded edition 
so fast, that on the author’s fiftieth birthday the fiftieth issue of 
his first-born beheld the light. It is now in its hundred and first 
edition. Its songs are sung throughout the Fatherland. The: 
figure of the morose Hiddigeigei, who forms the chorus to the epic, 
has become as well-known as that of Hoffmann’s Kater Murr, of 
whom he is a lineal descendant. His monologues embodying his 
revolutionary views, his contempt of men, his opinions of human 
music as compared with caterwauling, are exquisite fooling, of 
which unfortunately no translations can give a just idea. 

Nor is the memory of Scheffel forgotten in the distant islet where 
his poem was penned. English people staying at Paganos may 
have wondered why on the vaulted roof of the dining-room is 
frescoed a large, grave-looking, black, tom-cat. Yet more must they 
wonder why the little wine-shop adjoining the hotel, where on 
many an evening the tarantella is gaily danced, should bear the— 
for Italians surely—unpronounceable name of Hiddigeigei. Here 
is the reason. 

On his return from Italy, Scheffel fixed his abode for awhile at 
Heidelberg, with a view to an academic career. It was then that 
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he first became afflicted by that weakness of sight which has 
troubled him throughout life, and has rendered steady work 
impossible. For a time he resumed his merry life in the jovial 
university town, collecting round him a circle of choice and kindred 
spirits who met every Wednesday for song and revelry in a room 
(No. 8) of the Hotel de Hollande. Over Rhine-wine and Mai 
bowle Wednesday was apt to be extended into Thursday. They 
were not students, these jovial friends ; they were grown men who 
thus met together—would-be grave professors, a noted historian, a 
Protestant pastor, a councillor of state; all votaries of la dive 
bouteille. In this circle, while imbibing “ potations pottle deep,” 
were created, at first merely for its private delectation, those songs 
now sung by every German student; songs that have founded in 
the Fatherland a new school of humorous poetry, that of the 
burlesque—scientific and historical. Very characteristically German 
are these songs; downright, rugged, of a humour vigorous, but 
not too refined; of robust vitality, not sicklied o’er by the pale 
cast of thought; a rollicking, side-splitting, Rabelaisian humour, 
mingled with that sense of pure fun and love of mischief-making 
that seems peculiar to the Teutonic race. In Scheffel, and espe- 
cially in his Gaudeamus, we see how the spirit of the German 
forests still lives in Germany, though its people no longer dwell 
in them as in the days of Tacitus. 

As fast as Scheffel produced these songs, the pastor adapted 
them to some popular melody. To lectures on geology, delivered 
by this same brother in Bacchus, are due Scheffel’s series of cosmic 
-and paleontological songs, a very carnival of science, one of which 
was regularly forthcoming the evening after each lecture. It has 
been truly said of the Germans that with them erudition enters 
into all things, even into drinking-songs, and this is specially true 
of Scheffel’s culture—historical songs; they are historical poems, 
as accurate in their facts, as they are drélatique in their genre.* 
There is certainly something very original and laughter-provoking 
in reading how the Megatherium vaunts his sloth, but yet warns 
the possible modern imitator that— 


Such laziness held only good 
In Antediluvian times ; 


and in listening to the plaint of the Ichthyosaurus, the prehistoric 


Conservative, who laments the frightful corruption and degeneracy 
of his age :— 
The Plesiosaurus, the elder, 
Goes roaring about on a spree; 


* A selection of songs from the Gaudeamus has been translated with much 
spirit, though with considerable license, by C. Leland, the creator of that immortal 
figure, “ Hans Breitmann,” a writer who has in more than one respect much mental 


likeness with Scheffel, as indeed the modern American Western humour has some 
affinity with the German. 
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The Plerodactylus even 
Comes flying as drunk as can be. 


The Iguanodon, the blackguard, 
Deserves to be publicly hissed, 
Since he lately in open daylight 
The Ichthyosaura kissed. 
The end of the world is coming, 
Things can’t go on long in this way ; 
The Lias formation can’t stand it, 
Is all that I’ve got to say! 


This song is universally sung to the mournful minor tune of 
Heine’s “ Loreley,” which adds not a little to its comic character. 
Granite is represented as a revolutionary who will no longer 
endure that— 

The coat of the wide-world all over, 
Be one sedimentary wash. 


Another antediluvian beast sings how he,— 
A great, flash, vulgar thing 
Lived, loved, and went a-dragoning. 

The Basalt introduces us to a geological Romeo who was 
enamoured of the Molasse; the Erratic Block sings of the woes he 
endured when he was scratched, scraped, and driven; the Comet 
lifts his voice in loud plaint that his destiny is wild, and that his 
brothers, the fixed stars, ever poke bitter fun at him. The Guano 
song celebrates the happy digestions of a prehistoric age ; while in 
‘* Asphaltum,” we are told to hold our noses firmly while the poet 
sings us— 

A wild and bituminous song. 

It deals with a dervish who, wooing a maid of Galilee by the 
shores of the Dead Sea, asked her to be seated upon a rock that 
proved— 


Pitch-naphtha, that would not 
Allow them to stir e’en a stitch. 


The moral of the tale being that when a dervish goes forth to 
woo he should carefully study his ground. But happiest of all, 
perhaps, as a poem, and for its delicious juxtaposition of modern 
and ancient sentiments and circumstances, is the lacustrine idyll of 
the Pile Builder, the man who, mid damp, smoky-like vapour, sits 
wrapped in furs upon a wood block chipping a deer-horn with a 
flint, and mournfully. and hoarsely murmurs a song the while :— 

See my face swollen up like the devil! 
Remark how in wind, as it spins, 

The history of Europe primeval 
With rheumatics and toothache begins ! 


It is true that with stone-axe employment, 
Or with cells I can hammer my way; 
But no rational means of enjoyment 
Is known to the world in this day 
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Wild animals, wolfish and beary, 
How! fierce round my forest-tree brown ; 

And when I build huts on the prairie 

The buffaloes batter them down. 


And so, to the beaver a debtor, 
I build for myself in the flood— 

The further from firm land the better— 
A pile-dam in shingle and mud. 


But, much I am forced to dispense with, 
What ages to come will behold; 

I’d be glad of a good sword to fence with, 
But as yet there’s no iron or gold. 


In stocks I would gladly grow wealthy, 
But exchange is not yet understood ; 

A good glass of beer would be healthy, 
But never a drop has been brewed. 


And then how my horror increases 

To think of our cookery rude! | 
How we crack a pig’s bones into pieces, 
And suck out the marrow for food. 


And how can the soul be expected 

To form an ideal of taste, 

When nothing but poles are erected 
Around in a watery waste? 

In the Teutoburger Battle, Scheffel celebrates, after the sing- 
song manner of a street ballad, the destruction of the cohorts of 
Varus. Had they conquered, “there would] be vestal virgins at 
Munich. Oh, Hermann, what do we not owe thee! That is why 
as thou deservest, they erect a monument to thee at Detmold. I 
have myself subscribed one halfpenny.” 

Thus Heine. Scheffel is equally flippant concerning the hero, 
whom Germany, of late much absorbed in its past, has taken to 
idolizing :— 

Ah! it was an awful slaughter, 

And the cohorts ran like water. 
But of all the foe that day, 
The horsemen only got away, 

Because they were on horseback. 

To go to the tavern to drink, to sing songs, and to fight duels 
is a part of the curriculum of a German student; and many an 
one is prouder in after-life of his scars, and the number of glasses 
he swallowed at a sitting, than of his learning and his doctor's 
degree. Drinking, therefore, occupies a large place in student- 
songs ; and so in Scheffel’s. If we think the place it occupies too 
large, he begs us remember that the genus loci of Heidelburg is 
damp. Excellent is the ballad headed “‘ Old Assyrian—Jonah,” 
the Black Whale being supposed to be the name of an inn in 
which the prophet drank three days and nights more than he 
could pay for. But the best of all these bibacious verses is the 
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cycle of Rodenstein ballads, in which the poet has adumbrated 
the character of German drunkenness in the person of this 
Junker, who, after having drunk away his three villages, his 
patrimony, even the very clothes upon his back, finally deeming 
himself dying, bequeaths his thirst unto the students. 

Another comic element in these songs—which is lost, however, 
to those unacquainted with German literature—is that, like the 
ballads of Calverley, they are often parodies of well-known poems, 
or contain quotations that are used with excellent effect, as, for 
instance, from Burger’s Leonora or Schiller’s Glocke. The same 
tendency enhances the humour of the Trompeter; but, in this 
case, the allusions are apt to be classical, as when the pastor 
inquires of Werner, in Homeric fashion, who he was, whence he 
came, of what country, and what lineage. 

But it must not be supposed that, at Heidelberg, Scheffel did 
nought else but carouse and indite laughable songs. He was 
pursuing very severe studies the while, and laying the foundations 
for that accurate knowledge of the tenth century, and of its 
cloister life, which is embodied in Ekkehard, his most important 
work. It was in a modest hostelry, half-way up the Hohentwiel 
that looks down on the Lake of Constance, while imbibing many 
a rich drop of good lake-wine, under shadow of a far-spreading 
hundred-year-old lime-tree—that essentially Teutonic tree—that 
was penned, one summer, the greater portion of Hkkehard. 
Scheffel had been residing for some time on the lake, and had 
perused on the spot the ancient record of the erst-learned monastery 
of St. Gall, whose chronicle, he tells us, is like to a string of pearls 
as compared with the monkish writings usually preserved: a 
chronicle that quite unintentionally takes its reader far beyond 
the boundaries of the cloister walls, depicting the life and ways, 
the education and custom of the Allemannic country as it was 
then, with all the fidelity of a picture painted from Nature. We 
come across priests not yet wanton and ignorant, but rough, 
plain-spoken, honest fellows, whose social intercourse frequently 
consisted in an extended system of verbal and real injuries; 
scholars who translate Aristotle in the morning, and go wolf- 
hunting in the evening; noble ladies full of enthusiasm for the 
classics ; peasants who still cherish, side by side with Christianity, 
the old heathen beliefs of their forbears—in a word, everywhere 
primitive but vigorous life. 

How carefully, how artistically Scheffel has used his materials, 
only those can appreciate who have trodden in his footsteps and 
examined his sources ; but, without this labour, we are convinced 
of it by the feeling of unity, of spontaneity produced by the book. 
Here is no painful and pedantic resuscitation of ancient times and 
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conditions, such as we encounter too often in historical romances ; 
no needless insistance upon learned quibbles whose end and object 
is to evoke our admiration of the author’s erudition. Indeed, 
there is a reticence of knowledge that contemporary Germans 
should, above all, appreciate, seeing how they are flooded with 
romances of so erudite a character that, for our part, we should 
prefer to read the history undiluted with the romance—swallow 
the powder without the jam. 

This, in brief, is the story of Ekkehard, a book that has also 
gone into more than twenty editions. Hadwig, reigning Duchess 
of Swabia, a young and attractive widow, with a fondness for 
erudition that was not rare among the noble dames of the tenth 
century, one day, from sheer deswuvrement, visited the monastery 
of St. Gall, which was situated in her territory, and which was 
famed far and wide for its scholarship. But the rules of St. 
Benedict would not suffer a woman to step over the threshold 
of its cloisters. The Abbot, perplexed how to deal with the 
imperious desire of his sovereign lady, at last compromised his 
conscience and his loyalty by listening to the suggestion made 
by the young monk Ekkehard, that though the Saint had said 
no woman should put foot upon the threshold, he had not said 
that she might not be “carried across.” Applause greeted his 
device; and to Ekkehard was entrusted the commission to carry 
it out. The Duchess, tickled by the novelty of the proposal, 
and attracted by Ekkehard’s handsome face, consented to the 
transaction. ‘Did you find me heavy,” asked the Duchess, 
graciously. ‘Noble lady,” replied Ekkehard, with a profane 
audacity none would have expected from the timid youth, ‘ noble 
lady, you may say without fear, as it is written, ‘My yoke is 
easy and my burden is light.’”. The answer still further pleased 
the Duchess; and when she had listened in the school to his 
enthusiastic praise of the ancient authors, had been inwardly 
amused by his naiveté in choosing, as the lesson for the day, the 
history of the Temptation of St. Benedict, she became so delighted 
with him that she felt herself seized with a sudden wish to read 
Virgil in the original, and that he should be her teacher. She 
begged the Abbot to accord her desire, and he assented, though 
not without grave misgivings. Arrived at the castle of Hohentwiel, 
Ekkehard was at first overpowered by the life and noisiness of 
the court, and prayed the Duchess to give him a more silent 
chamber, further removed from her own apartments. This 
request called forth the first frown on the forehead of the despotic 
dame. 

Meanwhile, he conscientiously instructed her in Latin, read with 
her the fourth book of the -/neid, without an inkling that his fair 
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pupil would perhaps have preferred that he should take example 
by Dido, though she put him many a question in which a more 
astute listener would have perceived a hint to that effect. He 
was too much absorbed by profound philological comments. Nor 
were his eyes opened on yet another occasion, when, having 
ascended a mountain-peak not distant from the Castle, gazing 
enraptured over the wide landscape at his feet, the Duchess, moved 
also by the splendid scene, laid her hand upon his arm and asked 
“‘Of what is my friend thinking?” Once more the Bible furnished 
him with an answer : “And the Devil taketh him up into an exceed- 
ing high mountain, and showeth Him all the kingdoms of the world, 
and the glory of them, and saith unto Him, ‘ All these things will 
I give Thee if Thou fall down and worship me.’ But He answered 
and said: ‘ Get thee behind me, Satan.’”’ Once more the Duchess 
frowned, and more darkly than before. ‘You are a child, or a 
fool, Ekkehard,” she said, turning away. It is not that Ekkehard 
is incapable of love that he so misreads his pupil; it is, as the 
author has most subtly delineated, that he is so true to his monas- 
tic calling that no worldly idea enters his soul, and, though he is 
often strangely troubled in presence of this woman, he fails to 
comprehend the cause of his feelings. After this last episode their 
relations with one another are strained, and often give rise to little 
pitched battles of words, in which the Duchess’s sharp tongue and 
ready wit mostly bear off the victory. An irruption of the Huns, 
who threaten the Castle, causes Hadwig once more to accord to 
Ekkehard a token of her good-will. On the day of battle she enters 
his closet, bearing her late husband’s sword, which she consigns to 
Ekkehard, that he may defend her with the same. Then, and 
then only, does the monk comprehend; but a budding affection 
requires some time to understand itself clearly, and in matters of 
love he had not learned to reckon or count, as in the verses of 
Virgil, or he might have guessed that she who had taken him from 
his quiet cloister-cell, who had girded him with her husband’s 
sword, who now stood before him looking at him tenderly, expected 
some words out of the depth of his heart—perhaps even more than. 
words. All he said was, ‘“‘ How can I thank my mistress ?”’ speak- 
ing the words with shy timidity. ‘Be pious and brave,” she said, 
turning to leave the chamber. It sounded like mockery. This. 
time her womanhood was offended past remedy, and while hence- 
forward love had taken entire possession of the soul of Ekkehard, a 
love with which he wrestled in his cell, against whose temptations 
he bathed his eyes in vain with water from the holy Jordan; in 
Hadwig contempt had taken its place. She would even no longer 
listen to the recital of Dido’s woes, the weakness of the Carthaginian 
Queen seemed a subtle reproach to her own Didonic leanings. 
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Futilely does Ekkehard now try to win her by apologue and song.. 
It was too late. But passion had the monk in its grip, and made 
him blind and mad. One day, when he was fervently praying in 
the chapel that he might be delivered from this temptation, the 
Duchess also entered, to pray at the grave of her husband. She 
did not perceive him; he seized his opportunity, encircled her in 
his arms, and enfolded the stupefied woman in a wild embrace. At 
that instant the doors of the chapel are thrown open, and Ekke- 
hard is perceived by his monkish enemies, who have long envied 
him and have watched jealously to behold his fall. The Duchess’s 
pride was once more wounded, and yet more mortally, for this time 
it was in the presence of witnesses. Without a pang she accuses 
Ekkehard, and delivers him to his enemies. Death, or at best 
torture, would have been his portion, had not a maid-of-honour, 
more merciful than her mistress, facilitated his flight. Helped 
by her, he flies from mankind far into the Alps, and here, in 
solitude and silence, he strives to expiate his crime. After many 
days his wounds are healed, and the fresh mountain-air awakes 
in him the poet that had long slumbered. He indites the famous 
Waltari Lied,* and when it is ended he attaches its fine parchment 
leaves to an arrow, which with skill he shoots across to the hill 
that proudly bears the Duchess’s castle. ‘To the Duchess of 
Swabia, a farewell,” were the words delicately penned with his blood, 
and beneath were added the words of the Apostle James, ‘‘ Blessed 
the man who hath resisted temptation.” 

The arrow, whose point was enwrapt with field-flowers, fell at 
the feet of Hadwig. She stooped to raise it. She saw that no 
enemy could have winged that shaft. When she had read, the 
proud woman bowed her head and wept bitterly. 

Such the outline of this tale, that is filled in with many exquisite. 
genre pictures and interrupted—sometimes too frequently—by 
episodes. A good English translation makes it accessible to the 
English reader, but there is necessarily lost in it the happy felicity 
of the original language in which, by using archaic words and 
avoiding all Gallicisms, Scheffel succeeded in giving to his narrative 
some of the homely naive character of the old chronicle whence it 
owed its inspiration. It is this that renders Ekkehard a little diffi- 
cult, perhaps, for foreigners to read ; this, too, that has given the 
impetus to the prevailing fashion in Germany of using Old German 
in preference to New, carried at times, as in the case of Wagner's 
librettos, to an extreme pitch that culminates in obscurity and 
absurdity. The Early English craze sinks into insignificance 
beside the Old German one. In the latter, too, much more is. 


* Scheffel has here taken a poetical liberty. The author of the Waltari Lied was 
the elder Ekkehard, not his hero, the younger. 
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involved, embodying as it does political aspirations and ideas. The 
Germans of to-day, as led by Scheffel, care little in literature for 
what is actual and modern, and confirm the opinion expressed of 
them long ago by Stendhal, that this people have an aversion to 
la sensation présente. On the other hand, in all his works he 
fosters the realistic spirit that is now abroad in Germany ; for the 
Germans, since they have become conquerors and military heroes, 
have resigned the dominion of cloud-land that once was theirs, and 
no longer go in quest of the blue wonder-flower of romance. 
Scheffel thought his age was suffering from the supremacy of the 
abstract and the dominion of phraseology; with a view to help 
towards a restoration of serene unbiassed views all his works were 
written. He has also combated Weltschmerz; to be Weltfreudig 
(world-glad) is, to his idea, the true foundation of the German 
character, and the revival of national self-consciousness has some- 
what justified his opinion. 

Scheffel’s next production was steeped in the spirit of glad 
medigvalism, and revived the poetry of students and vagabonds. 
His often humorously fantastic Pegasus has here taken a new 
departure ; and while his flights are still illumined by the golden 
sunshine of youthful joyousness, a graver and more subdued note 
is also introduced. It was after having again travelled in the south 
of Europe, that Scheffel, who had filled various posts to various 
German princelings, and had thus enjoyed the opportunity of 
ransacking their rich libraries and unearthing many forgotten 
treasures, came to visit the Wartburg, that stronghold of German 
medievalism, the scene of that lyrical conflict introduced by 
Wagner into the second act of Tannhaiiser. The fresco in its 
hall by Moritz von Schwind, commemorating this event, ripened a 
long cherished desire into a resolve. ‘‘ Ho! ” thought Scheffel, “ if 
one could but experience and learn enough to resuscitate the half 
mystic shadows of these medieval singers—if one could grow 
familiar with their life, emotion, and poesy, the stirring and leading 
forces of their epoch, till one should know them as well as those of 
Goethe’s and Schiller’s clear day.” Scarcely was the wish spoken, 
he tells us, than there appeared to him Dame Aventure, the Muse 
of the chivalric court poets, and accords his desire. She makes 
him so well acquainted with the poets of that glorious epoch, that 
their language and art are no longer strange to him, and many a 
wandering does she lead him across hill and dale, far down to the 
blue waters of the Danube, indicating the traces of her past 
sovereignty. The result was a collection of poems called Frau 
Aventure, in which Schefiel has reproduced with exquisite grace a 
series of poems resembling those of the golden age of chivalric 
poetry, often, indeed, assigning them to well-known minnesingers, 
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one of their chance expressions giving him the text for his poem. 
A second element in Frau Aventure is a series of songs after the mode 
of those sung by the wandering scholars of the thirteenth century. 
These scholastici vagans were quite a feature of the age. Usually 
young ecclesiastics, they roamed the world, seeking a precarious 
livelihood, often having for travelling companions the most 
diverse characters; wandering musicians, fortune-tellers, and other 
strolling folk. To a spirit of rollicking youthfulness they added a 
very exact Latinity, as is proved by their Carmina burana, and it 
was this combination that rendered them spirits after Scheffel’s 
own heart. He is nowhere more gothic, more poetic, more truly 
German, than in the poems collected in this volume. One of 
these, composed in honour of Heinrich von Ofterdingen, the half 
mythical knight-minstrel and supposed singer of the Rose-garden 
of King Laurin—some even say of the Niebelungen Lied—is among 
the most exquisite Scheffel has penned. So far as a translation 
can render the dance-tune movement of the original, and its happy 


phraseology, a translation made for us by Mrs. Freiligrath-Kroeker 
does so :— 


HEINI OF STEIER 


The nightingale calls to the finch’s gay brood: 

“ A fiddle is ringing sweet-toned through the wood, 
Ye twitterers and chatterers, oh hush now your strain, 
For Heini of Steier has come back again!” 


The old village cobbler his cap waves with glee: 

“ Now Heaven in its merey remembereth me ; 
Shoe-leather will rise and dance shoone burst in twain, 
Now Heini of Steier has come back again!” 


To the dance are fast flocking, with frolic and jest, 

The maids, crowned with chaplets, arrayed in their best : 
Where tarry the suitors? Our hearts are all fain! 

Ah! Heini of Steier has come back again! 


And who dons her kirtle for frisking it gay ? 
Tis old wrinkled granny, waxing young for to-day; 
Lean-legged, like a heron, she stalks down the lane. 
Faith! Heini of Steier has come back again! 


His flock leaves the shepherd all heedless behind, 
Leaves the peasant his plough, and his horses the hind, 
The farmer and bailiff chide loudly in vain; 

That Heini of Steier has come back again! 


But he takes, all silent, his fiddle to hand... 

Half brooding, half playing, unconscious doth stand. 
Strains gush forth electric like soft fiery rain . . 
Lo! Heini of Steier has come back again! 


. . . In the nuns’ cloister garden, on flowery steep, 
Bends one o’er the fountain, and, listening, doth weep : 
“ Oh, veil! oh, black raiments! oh, bitterest pain! 
Ay! Heini of Steier has come back again!” 


A short story, Juniperus, the history of a crusader, and Hugideo, 
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a tale of the fifth century, were published about the same time as 
Frau Aventure. Much wandering, a terrible catastrophe that 
brought to an abrupt end the poet’s lately-founded domestic hearth, 
frequent attacks of temporary blindness, all hindered Scheffel from 
producing much. A volume called Berg Psalmen, published in 
1869, is the last produce of his pen. The poems, or rather psalms, 
are supposed to be the work by St. Wolfgang, Bishop of Ratisbon, 
who lived in the ninth century, and retreated from the world of 
strife and combat into the Bavarian Alps. Very beautiful are 
some of these odes, in which Scheffel’s love for nature is richly 
expressed, and the world-weariness he ascribes to their putative 
author seems also to have been for a brief time his own. There 
is here none of the fresh joyousness, the overbrimming vitality 
that distinguishes the Scheffel muse. 

The poet’s life is passed between his town house in Carlsruhe 
and his villa on the Lake of Constance. Though still not old, 
he seems inclined to let his pen rest for aye, and he is probably 
wise. Would that others had the same reticence, could find the 
same measure. If his literary baggage is small, it is all main- 
tained at one level ; we have not to note or to deplore deterioration. 
Such, then, the favourite singer of modern Germany, the singer of 
youthfulness and youth, who himself has kept his heart young 
and joyous amid a life that has not lacked its trials. He arose at 
a time when the poetry of violets, larks, and roses had been done 
to death in Germany and to a reaction from this is to be ascribed 
the cause of his instant popularity. That he reflects the thought 
tone of contemporary Germany is the cause why he has so well 
maintained it. 


TO-MORROW. 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 


I know not why Macbeth’s apostrophe should have been running in 
my mind when, walking down St. James’s Street some little time 
ago, I saw approaching me in the distance the fine, portly figure of 
my uncle, Sir Pelham Tantivy. As I have already said, since I voted 
on the Tory side, my uncle has carefully avoided my company ; 
and though some of my readers may remember that the corre- 
spondence which recently passed between us closed in a fairly 
friendly manner, I must confess that I felt many doubts as to the 
kind of countenance with which I should be greeted. It was, 
therefore, with unmixed satisfaction that I observed his face beam 
on me with a smile of complacent superiority. 

‘‘ Well, Tom!” said he, as we shook hands. ‘Been doing 
Dryasdust again for the National Review? That was a scurvy 
trick of yours, Sir, sending my letter to be published with your 
confoundedly impudent remarks on it; making free with all the 
family papers, too!* But, ’pon my honour, you had better give up 
that sort of thing, my boy. What in the world can be the good 
of going back to the principles of the first Reform Bill, when the 
Times tells us every morning that the Kilmainham Treaty and 
the Pretoria Convention are ‘ancient history’? I’ve just been 
listening to Lord Derby at the National Liberal Club—(first time 
I’ve ever been there ! )—and he told us ‘ that he did not remember 
the case of any Government which had proposed so many large 
measures, and which had come through so much difficult work 
with such extremely little damage.’ + Sensible man, Lord Derby, 
eh, Tom?” 

“Very, Sir,” I answered. “But I should have thought that 
after the loss of the Duke of Argyll, Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Cowper, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Forster, and the recent speeches of 
Mr. Goschen, it was a little bold on his lordship’s part to speak of 
the Cabinet as having suffered ‘extremely little damage,’ even 


* National Review for August 1883, “ Thoughts on Family Politics.” 
¢ Speech of Lord Derby at the National Liberal Club, February 6th. 
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though the occasions on which these Ministers disappeared from 
the scene may be accurately described as ‘ ancient history,’ and 
though their loss is no doubt more than supplied by the accession 
of a Tory pervert.” 

“My poor boy,” said Sir Pelham, “when will you learn a 
little common sense? I don’t deny that the people you mention 
have had their differences with the Government; and no doubt 
the fact that they have sacrificed themselves to their scruples is 
highly creditable to them; but they won’t hurt the Party. Lans- 
downe is in Canada, Argyll is writing about Science, Cowper about 
the Whigs, Bright is talking about the Corn Laws, Forster is as 
sound as a bell on the Reform Bill, and Goschen—well, Goschen 
says some rather nasty things about the Government, but then he 
always winds up with something much nastier about the Tories. 
No, no! What Derby said was true enough; and he went on 
to say that ‘the Liberals had nothing to fear if they continued 
united among themselves.’ ” 

‘Certainly, Sir,” said I; ‘they are wonderfully successful in 
‘sinking their differences’ in the House of Commons, however 
loudly they may express them in the Cabinet; and of course 
nobody may venture to divine what goes on within that sacred 
circle. But is it, then, your opinion that in order to ‘keep out the 
Tories,’ Lord Hartington, after the Liberals have carried all their 
great measures of electoral reform, will proceed with Mr. Cham- 
berlain to advocate payment of members, free education, and the 
disestablishment of the Church ?” 

“Thomas,” replied my uncle, gravely, ‘“‘we have very high 
authority for the saying, ‘Take no thought for the morrow, for the 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself.’ You were 
speaking of Lord Cowper just now, and that admirable article of 
his about the Whigs.” (It will be observed that it was Sir Pelham, 
and not I, who spoke of it; but it is a favourite dialectical device 
of my uncle’s to impute his own opinions to the person he is 
talking with.) ‘‘I made an extract from the paper when I read 
it; and, as it exactly expresses what I feel myself, I carry it about 
with me, and refresh my memory with it again and again. Here 
it is,” added Sir Pelham, producing a little paper from his waist- 
coat pocket. 


“If we believe in the improvement of the human race, we may leave our descendants 
to look after these things for themselves. Don’t try to look too far forward. The 
beautiful hymn of Dr. Newman applies to nations as well as to individuals :— 


‘ Keep thou my feet. I do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough for me.’ 


The dislike to looking too far forward fortunately comes natural to the English people. 
Much of our greatness and our success comes from a happy propensity to concentrate 
our attention upon the problem of the moment.” 


~ 
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We had now reached Brooks’s. ‘‘ Good-bye, Tom; and more 
common-sense to you,” said Sir Pelham, as he held out his hand, 
and immediately afterwards vanished through the doorway, leaving 
me dreamily wondering whether Cardinal Newman, when he 
wrote his beautiful hymn, had ever conceived that it would 
one day be quoted in support of “ plain Whig principles.” As I 
pondered on Lord Cowper’s words, I found myself insensibly 
lapsing into a reflection how strange it is that, in our mixed 
nature, the most opposite dispositions and methods of thought 
seem to lead men of diverse characters to the same practical 
conclusion. The Spaniards have a proverb “ Majiana,” meaning 
“To-morrow,” which might lead a stranger to suppose that they 
are always looking beyond the action of the moment to its remote 
consequences. ‘This, however, as we know, is not exactly the case. 
The planting of trees is a characteristic, though ordinary, symptom 
of providence ; and in Spain there are fewer trees than in any 
country of Europe. The fact is that your Spaniard is a thorough- 
going pessimist. ‘‘ Pacienza’”’ is the virtue which is always in his 
mouth; and when he speaks of to-morrow, he is taking the 
Scriptural text in the most literal sense, under the impression 
that it gives him an ample warrant for indolence in the assurance, 
‘‘ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

The watchword of Englishmen, on the other hand, is ‘‘ To-day.” 
We take no thought for the morrow, not, like the Spaniards, 
because we decline to anticipate the evil which the morrow is sure 
to bring, but. because we have a passionate desire to make the most 
of the passing moment. Our habit of grumbling leads the cursory 
observer to conclude that we are a community of pessimists, 
whereas the real representative of the national character is Dr. 
Pangloss. Virgil, who was on the whole a pessimist, has described 
in well-known lines the inevitable consequences of a policy of 
drifting; but a very considerable portion of the British public 
think that the passage ought to have run: 

Omnia fato 
In melius ruere. 
Believing, therefore, that all change must turn out well in the long 
run, the complacent observer remarks, like Lord Cowper: ‘ The 
dislike of looking too far forwards fortunately comes naturally to 
the English people.” 

Fortunately? Well, perhaps so. The laws that determine the 
lives of nations undoubtedly seem to resemble, in many respects, 
those that govern the lives of individuals: the only marked differ- 
ence is that, while we can tell precisely when a man is growing old 
or feeble, experience does not enable us to reason with equal 
certainty about the growth of nations. We can only estimate the 
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state of the latter by their character and actions ; and even in the 
ease of individuals, if we had nothing but moral symptoms to 
guide us, we should doubt as to the stage of existence at which 
they had arrived. Improvidence is frequently the accompaniment 
of youth and strength. There is something approaching the sublime 
in the recklessness of a healthy young man whose confidence in his 
own powers is so complete, that he is always ready at a moment’s 
notice, like poor Captain Webb, to swim the whirlpool of Niagara. 
The sublime itself is reached in the disposition of a man like 
General Gordon, when he says of himself: ‘‘ I am become what 
people call a great fatalist, viz. I trust God will pull me through 
every difficulty.” If the ‘dislike to looking too far forward” 
springs from any similar feeling, it ought undoubtedly to be 
regarded as a sign of vigour and vitality in the English people. 

We know, however, that there is another kind of improvidence, 
which is not related so much to the sublime as to that quality 
which is commonly described as its next-door neighbour. Every- 
one knows that middle-aged people cherish a reluctance to 
acknowledge, even to themselves, that they are growing old. We 
all of us allow readily enough, theoretically, that we are mortal ; 
but, as a matter of fact, very few of us who are in good health 
believe that we are so. Nothing is easier than to encourage our- 
selves in a delusion on the subject, for Shakespeare’s expression, 
“the inaudible and noiseless foot of Time,” is the embodiment 
of universal experience. I myself, though I am past my fortieth 
year, am sure that if, after the fashion of Mr. Bultitude in 
Vice Versa, I were suddenly transported on to the Sixth Form 
benches at Harrow, I should obey, with trepidation doubtless, but 
without any sense of strangeness, a call from the Head-master to 
stand up and construe one of those Epicurean odes in which 
Horace laments the lapse of years. The movement of our life is 
as imperceptible as the movement of the earth. E pir si muove ; 
and now and again some wary observer records the symptoms of 
constitutional change. I remember such a description in a poet of 
another epoch, little read in these high-flying days, but conceived 
with such admirable humour that I cannot resist the temptation of 
transcribing the passage for the benefit of the modern and middle- 
aged reader :— 


Six years had passed, and forty ere the six, 

When Time began to play his usual tricks. 

The locks, once comely in a virgin’s sight, 

Locks of pure brown displayed th’ encroaching white. 
The blood, once fervid, now to cool began, 

And Time’s strong pressure to subdue the man: 

I rode or walked as I was wont before, 

But now the bounding spirit was no more; 
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A moderate pace would now my body heat, 

A walk of moderate length distress my feet. 

I showed my stranger guest those hills sublime, 

But said, “ The view is poor, we need not climb.” 
* * * 


I ceased to hunt; my horses pleased me less, 
My dinner more; I learned to play at chess ; 
I took my dog and gun, but saw the brute 
Was disappointed that I did not shoot. 


* * * 


In fact, I felt a languor stealing on; 

The active arm, the agile hand were gone; 

Small daily actions into habits grew, 

And new dislike to forms and fashions new ; 

I loved my trees in order to dispose, 

I numbered peaches, looked how stocks arose, 
Told the same story oft—in short, began to prose. 


Now, supposing we observed the changes in our national life 
with the same accuracy and honesty as Crabbe’s Old Bachelor 
noted the changes in his own constitution, should we ascribe to 
the improvidence of youth, or to the reluctance of middle-age to 
recognize the lapse of time, that dislike of ours to looking forward 
which Lord Cowper imputes to us as a virtue? Let us look, for 
instance, at our home policy. I suspect that if most Englishmen 


were asked why they were so little anxious about the consequences 
of organic change, they would reply, if they were honest, that 
they had a feeling that no amount of political innovation could do 
them much harm. It is this optimist feeling, of course, which 
inspires those solemn leading articles in the Times, in which the 
Tories are (or were till quite lately) daily lectured for their 
stupidity in expressing any apprehensions as to the effect of a 
reform which Mr. Childers says will produce changes greater than 
any that have occurred since 1688. We have grown “ rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice”; therefore, it is argued, our wealth will 
certainly go on increasing. None of the evils prophesied as the 
immediate results of the Reform Bill of 1832 are visible; why, 
then, suppose that any reform can shake our ancient institutions ? 
Or, even if these institutions should disappear under a process of 
gradual change, what is the use of anticipating that the nation 
will be injured by their loss? To all such reasonings, our observer 
will reply that feeling counts for nothing: it is as foolish for 
nations as for men to believe themselves immortal. Our sense 
of security is based on nothing but our habit of living from 
moment to moment; and only those who take the trouble to com- 
pare the confident assertions of to-day, hazarded by our Liberal 
journalists, with the forgotten opinions of yesterday, have the 
proper measure for estimating the value of their predictions for 
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to-morrow. The principle of the Times is to assure the strong 
man armed that his goods will always be in peace; but when the 
stronger than he cometh, to demonstrate to him convincingly the 
miserable weakness of the armour wherein he trusted. 

Let the observer, then, turn from feelings to actions, and 
consider what inference should be drawn from that “ dislike to 
looking too far forward” which displays itself in almost every 
act of our foreign policy. Passing over affairs in Egypt, which 
speak for themselves, take, for instance, our dealings with Russia 
in Central Asia. In some respects these seem to be stamped 
with the guilelessness and simplicity of youth. Moses Prim- 
rose at the fair at once occurs to the mind when we recall the 
policy of our Foreign Secretaries from the day when Russia 
made her extremely well-timed objections to the Black Sea 
clauses of the Treaty of Paris, down to her recent equally oppor- 
tune occupation of Merv. As we contemplate all those grosses of 
shagreen spectacles in the shape of solemn engagements of the 
Czar not to advance in Central Asia unless he was positively 
obliged, we are inclined to say, with Mrs. Primrose, ‘fA murrain 
on such trumpery! The blockheads have been imposed upon, and 
should have known their company better.” 

On the other hand, it would be just as easy to interpret the 
conduct of our Liberal Ministers as the product of senile im- 
becility. They were, in fact, by no means improvident. They 
foresaw clearly that the advance of Russia must some day bring 
her into immediate contact with our Indian frontier. Foreseeing 
this, however, they hoped that her approaches would be so slow 
and gradual that the necessity of providing against the danger 
occasioned by them would be postponed beyond their own times. 
And when a Conservative Viceroy, perceiving that peril was 
imminent, proceeded in a manly spirit to make preparations 
against the future, they greeted him with howls of ‘ Shocking! 
Unnecessary ! Unjust!” They recalled him from his post; they 
cancelled, as far as was possible, all the wise precautionary 
measures that he had taken, and destroyed the material he had 
collected. Within four years of which sagacious proceedings they 
find themselves compelled to follow slavishly in his footsteps, and 
to restore, by needless expenditure, what they but yesterday 
wantonly wasted! Can such policy be ascribed to anything but 
the decrepitude of old age ? 

For my part, I do not think that the “dislike of looking too far 
forward” evinced in the Merv episode need necessarily spring from 
either this cause or the other. I scarcely imagine that Lord Gran- 
ville is really a Moses Primrose; still less can I believe that a 
nation which has in it the moral stuff for the making of the con- 
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querors of E] Teb and Tamanieb has fallen into its dotage. How, 
then, explain the ready acceptance on so many occasions of 
Russian undertakings ? I think it may be best explained by an 
apologue. Imagine a young man who, on coming of age, finds 
himself the master of a large fortune. He has all the headlong 
tastes and desires of generous youth, and indulges them without 
stint. For a long time his means seem to be, and indeed are, 
amply sufficient to meet his requirements. In due course, how- 
ever, he marries; his family rapidly increases; the maintenance 
of his estate requires larger expenditure; both as a father and 
as a landlord his responsibilities are greatly extended; middle-age 
creeps upon him unawares, but he has not the resolution to 
put a curb on the apathetic and self-indulgent habits which have 
incorporated themselves in his daily life. What he now needs 
above all things is ready money. To get this he is reduced to 
borrow in many quarters, and among others he applies to a 
rich, good-natured, and somewhat credulous friend. At first this 
friend is pleased to oblige him; but finding him frequently return 
on the same errand, he becomes a little uneasy. Our middle-aged 
spendthrift, however, whose moral principles it must be allowed 
have become sadly lax, at once produces letters from a supposed 
near relation, of infirm health, which seem to make it evident 
that at no distant period the borrower will be again in very easy 
circumstances. On the security of these ‘great expectations,” the 
good-natured man readily agrees to a fresh loan; and his mortifi- 
cation may be imagined when he hears one fine morning that his 
friend’s estate is in the hands of his principal mortgagee, who 
turns out to be no other than the supposed sick relation! The 
parable, I hope, is plain. The middle-aged spendthrift is Her, 
Majesty’s Liberal Government; his fortune is the Party system 
the amiable dupe is the British electorate, and the ‘‘ ready money ” 
is the party support extended to the Liberals on the security of the 
Russian promises. Does anyone doubt that the Liberal Govern- 
ment asked for these promises, not because they thought that they 
would stop the advance of Russia, but because they wanted them 
to allay the momentary panics of the British constituencies ? 
When, therefore, the Duke of Argyll argues, as he did in a 
recent debate, that the apathy shown by the British public with 
regard to the Russian occupation of Merv is a sign of increased 
political wisdom, his Grace’s inference appears to me somewhat 
hasty. Such apathy would never have been exhibited in Lord 
Palmerston’s time ; it would have been still more impossible under 
any Government before the first Reform Bill. I am myself 
inclined to regard it as an indication of a vast constitutional 
change in the life of the English people, equivalent to that 
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slackening of a man’s muscles and sinews which marks the tran- 
sition from youth to middle age. I know, however, that this view 
will not commend itself to the Liberal optimist. I shall be told 
that it is absurd to draw so large an inference from a mere 
incidental passage in our foreign policy; that the strength of the 
country lies in our free Parliamentary system, and that this is: 
working now very much as it has always worked since 1688, and 
as it will continue to work, whatever alterations we may make in 
the electorate. I must take another course, therefore, with such a 
reasoner as this. I shall endeavour to convince him that a com- 
plete revolution has been effected in our Constitutional system 
within the last twenty years, and I shall summon, for this pur- 
pose, a witness whose authority cannot be gainsaid, and whose 
evidence will appear the more conclusive because he was, in his 
own day, disposed to regard with favour the theories of the Con- 
stitution which are now so frequently advanced by the writers of 
the Times. 

No shrewder or clearer thinker than Mr. Bagehot ever wrote on 
the subject of the English Constitution. An admirable man of 
business, a humourist, and at the same time a philosopher, he 
thoroughly understood the practical working, the weakness as well 


as the strength, of our Parliamentary System. He saw the im- 
possibility of defining its fixed principles as if it were a written 
Constitution. 


* As a man’s family,” says he, “go on muttering in his maturity incorrect phrases 
derived from a just observation of his early youth, so, in the full activity of an his- 
torical constitution, its subjects repeat phrases true in the time of their fathers, and 
inzulcated by those fathers, but now true no longer. Or, if I may say so, an ancient 
and ever-altering constitution is like an old man who still wears with attached fondness 
clothes in the fashion of his youth: what you see of him is the same; what you do not 
see is wholly altered.” * 

Quite so: no illustration could be more vivid or more accurate ; 
and it may be studied with advantage by those philosophers who 
would fain persuade us that our Parliamentary machinery will 
serve us till the crack of doom. But then, after making this 
eminently just reflection, Mr. Bagehot goes on to do himself pre- 
cisely what he condemns in others. His papers were written in 
1865, two years before the passing of the last Reform Bill, and the 
account that he gives of the working of the English Constitution 
represents with great accuracy the political system under which 
we were then living. This Mr. Bagehot treats throughout his 
book as something fixed and final—so much so, indeed, that he 
compares it with the written Constitution of America (which cannot 
be altered without the consent of three-fourths of the State 
Legislatures), very much to the disadvantage of the latter. 

* Bagehot’s English Constitution, p. 
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“ The efficient secret of the English Constitution,” he says, “ may be described as the 
close union, the nearly complete fusion of the executive and legislative powers. 
According to the traditional theory, as it exists in all the books, the goodness of our 
constitution consists in the entire separation of the legislative and executive authorities, 
but in truth its merit consists in their singular approximation. The connecting link is 


the Cabinet.” * 

His theory of the Constitution is that it consists of what he calls 
a “dignified” and an “efficient” part, the former including the 
Throne and the House of Lords, the latter the House of Commons. 
That is to say that, while the real work of the country is done by a 
Committee under a President, elected by a majority of the House 
of Commons, the acts of this body acquire a dignity and venerable- 
ness in the eyes of the people by being formally done in co-operation 
with the hereditary powers of the Constitution. Now, in the first 
place, this view of our Government is evidently inapplicable to the 
state of politics in the last century, when George III. claimed and 
exercised a large liberty in the choice of his Ministers; it seems 
strange, therefore, to speak of such machinery as being the “ efficient 
secret of the Constitution,” since the Constitution was as certainly 
existent under George III. as it is at the present day. Allowing, 
however, that Mr. Bagehot’s description is a sufficiently accurate 
account of Constitutional practice in his own day, it is instructive 
to observe the conditions which he postulates for the successful 
working of the Cabinet system. It will not suit all nations, he 
says. The nation which it will best suit will be ‘‘a deferential 
nation.” See then how exactly the following description of what 
‘‘a deferential nation’? means, suits the circumstances in which 
the writer lived. 

England is the type of deferential countries, and the manner in which it is so, and 
has become so, is extremely curious. The middle classes—the ordinary majority of 
educated men—are, in the present day, the despotic power in England. “ Public 
opinion,” now-a-days, is the opinion of the bald-headed man at the back of the omnibus. 
It is not the opinion of the aristocratical classes, as such, or of the most educated or 
refined classes, as such; it is simply the opinion of the ordinary mass of educated, but 
still commonplace, mankind. If you look at the mass of the constituencies, you will 
see that that they are not very interesting people; and, perhaps, if you look behind the 
scenes and see the people who manipulate and work the constituencies, you will find 
that these are yet more uninteresting. The English Constitution in its palpable form 
is this—the mass of the people yield obedience toa select few, you perceive that though 
not of the lowest class, nor of an unrespectable class, they are yet of a heavy sensible 
class—the last people in the world to whom, if they were drawn up in a row, an 
immense nation would give an exclusive preference. 

Evidently, then, Mr. Bagehot did not contemplate the removal 
of ‘‘ despotic power” from the hands of the middle classes. He 
was quite content with their rule. 


“T do not consider,” he says, “the exclusion of the working classes from effectual 
representation a defect in this [viz. the unequal distribution of political power] aspect of 


* Bagehot’s English Constitution, p. 12. ¢ Ibid., p. 50. 
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the question. The working classes contribute almost nothing to our corporate public 
opinion, and therefore the fact of their want of influence in Parliament does not impair 
the coincidence of Parliament with public opinion. They are left out in the representa- 
tion, and also in the thing represented.” * 

Imagine these placid reflections being jotted down on the eve of 
the Reform Bill of 1867! What, I wonder, did the writer think 
of the “ efficient secret of the-English Constitution” when he saw 
Mr. Gladstone wrest the Royal Prerogative to abolish the purchase 
system over the head of the House of Lords? What would have 
been his feelings, had he been alive, when the House of Commons 
occupied a fortnight in passing a vote of censure on the House of 
Lords for appointing a Commission to examine into the working 
of an Act of Parliament; or when a member of that elective 
assembly gravely proposed a resolution advocating the abolition of 
the Upper Chamber? If the “ deferential character ”’ of the nation 
be indeed, as Mr. Bagehot argues, a sine quad non of Cabinet Go- 
vernment, then the changes produced by the Reform Bill of 1867 
have driven a nail into the coffin of that régime. 

Again, Mr. Bagehot’s eulogies of Cabinet Government depend 
upon conditions of Party quite different from those that now exist. 
The Cabinet is the culminating point of the Parliamentary system, 
and that system, as Mr. Bagehot says, is rendered possible only by 
party organization. But party organization of what kind ? 

“It may seem odd to say so,” says he, “ just after inculcating that party organization 
is the vital principle of representative government, but that organization is permanently 
efficient only because it is not composed of warm partisans. The body is eager, but 
the atoms are cool. If it were otherwise, parliamentary government would become the 
worst of governments—a sectarian government. The party in power would go all the 
lengths their orators proposed—all that their formule enjoined—as far as they had 
ever said they would go. . . . Of all modes of enforcing moderation on a party, the 
best is to contrive that the leaders of the party, who have protested most in its behalf, 
shall be placed in the closest contact with the actual world. Our English system con- 
tains both contrivances: it makes party government permanent and possible in the only 
way in which it can be so, by making it mild.” 

Now, I think anyone who has closely observed the operation of the 
party system at the present day will acknowledge that the qualities 
ascribed by Mr. Bagehot to Party government before the Reform 
Bill of 1867 no longer exist. Party spirit runs far higher, party 
discipline is far more rigid, in the present Parliament than in that 
from which he drew his conclusions. The ‘‘ Party in power ” have 
gone, wherever they could, “all the lengths their orators proposed” 
when in opposition. In Zululand, in the Transvaal, and in Afghan- 
istan they have found themselves obliged, in redemption of their 
pledges, to reverse the policy of their predecessors. Their whole 
Irish policy makes them out as that ‘“‘ worst of Governments, a 
sectarian Government.” Mr. Gladstone, who ‘‘ protested most on 
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behalf of the Liberal Party,” is no doubt now “in the closest con- 
tact with the actual world.” But it is very significant of the change 
in our Parliamentary system that such moderation as he has shown 
has in no sense been forced on him by his followers; but that, on 
the contrary, in grave questions of national policy his majority 
have had to support him in the teeth of their own convictions in 
order to preserve the unity of the Party. 

Mr. Bagehot perceived that the Parliamentary system was ex- 
posed to dangers from two opposite quarters, the ultra-democratic 
tendency and the philosophical craze for the creation of voluntary 
constituencies. Curiously enough, however, the evils which he 
considered would be involved in the latter are those which have 
been produced by the progress of democracy. He held that the 
first-fruits of Mr. Hare’s scheme would be the Caucus; he never 
supposed that the Caucus would be the natural product of the ex- 
tension of the electorate. The following extracts, which to him 
were merely expressions of the imaginable evils of a Laputan 
scheme, represent only too accurately many of the dangers by which 
we are actually surrounded. 

Caucuses, or their equivalent, would be far worse here in constituency-making, than 
there (America) in President-making, because on great occasions the American nation 
can fix on some one great man whom it knows, but the English nation could not fix on 


658 great men and choose them.* 


* * * * * 


The House would be made up of party politicians selected by a party committee, 
chained to that committee and pledged to party violence, and of characteristic, and 
therefore immoderate representatives, for every “ism” in all England.t 
* 


* * 


* * 


At present the member is free because the constituency is not in earnest ; no con- 
stituency has an acute, accurate, doctrinal creed in politics. The law made the 
constituencies by geographical divisions, and they are not bound together by close 
unity of belief. They have vague preferences for particular doctrines, and that is all. 
But a voluntary constituency would be a church with tenets; it would make its repre- 
sentative the messenger of its mandates, and the delegate of its determinations.} 


* * * 


* 


In America there is a division of politicians into wire-pullers and blowers; under the 
voluntary system the Member of Parliament would be only the momentary mouth-piece 
—the impotent blower, while the constituency-maker would be the latent wire-puller— 
the constant autocrat. He would write to gentlemen in Parliament and say: “ You 
were elected upon the Liberal ticket; if you deviate from that ticket you cannot be 
chosen again.” And there would be no appeal for a common-minded man. He is no 
more likely to make a constituency for himself than a mole is likely to make a 
planet.§ 


Now if a man so shrewd, so humorous, so philosophical, as Mr. 
Bagehot, was misled by appearances to produce a volume on the 
working of the English Constitution, which is practically out of 
date within twenty years of its publication, we may well ask what 
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was the nature of the specious fallacy that vitiated his reasoning. 
Curiously enough, it was precisely the one which he himself 
detected in previous writers on the subject, and it consists in 
confounding the machinery of the Constitution with the Con- 
stitution itself. The Constitution—by which I mean our mixed 
government by King, Lords, and Commons—like the human 
system, is constantly being modified by secret external forces, and 
when these attain their maximum power the machinery by which 
the Constitution works has to be adapted to the new circumstances 
by revolution or reform. Thus the machinery of Government was 
changed from Prerogative to Party in 1688, and from Government 
by privilege to Government by numbers in 1832. The operation of 
the natural forces which exact as a necessity the re-adjustment of 
the Constitutional machinery is so latent that up to the very eve 
of a revolution the rulers of this country continue to apply, 
without any suspicion, the old-fashioned machinery to circum- 
stances for which it is no longer adapted. Could James II. have 
seen, as we see, the change in the English society around him, 
would he have been so blind as to venture on the exercise of the 
dispensing power? Had the English aristocracy, from 1815 to 
1830, perceived the shifting in the balance of social power, would 
they not have proceeded in good time with the Reforms introduced 
by Pitt in 1784? And in the same way may we not infer that, if 
Mr. Bagehot had anticipated the transference of power from the 
middle to the working classes, he would have reasoned with con- 
siderably less confidence than he did on the permanence in England 
of Cabinet Government ? 

I would ask, then, my friends the “ Retired Politician’ and the 
** Active Politician,” not to conclude, because I continue to question 
and scrutinize the present working of our Party System, that I 
am conspiring darkly for the overthrow of the Constitution itself. 
A country squire of a Whig family, who still calls himself a Whig 
in the old historical sense of the word, is not likely to cherish 
designs against the ancient laws and liberties of England. Rather 
I would ask them as men of patriotism and common-sense to 
look with me beyond the Party machinery of to-day, beyond 
those fine intricacies of Four Hundreds and Nine Hundreds, as 
ingeniously intervolved as the network of wires which overrun the 
roofs of our London streets (outward manifestations of a system 
which Mr. Bagehot said years ago would prove fatal to Parlia- 
mentary Government) to those unseen forces which are silently 
shaping the Constitution of to-morrow. 

For who does not see that the Reform movement of 1867, which 
must soon receive its natural and necessary development, has 
profoundly modified the form of Government under which we live ? 
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Who can fail to perceive that it is now something very different 
from the still aristocratic, half-cynical, insouciant, and yet business- 
like Parliamentary game which Mr. Bagehot describes? To large 
sections of the electorate the House of Commons now appears 
simply as an instrument designed to carry out their wishes. The 
Temperance Party cares only to utilize its representative for its 
own particular end; the Dissenters look simply and solely to 
Disestablishment ; the Anti-Vaccinators and the Anti-Contagious- 
Diseases-Act agitators make it the end of politics to get rid of 
State-compulsion. Beyond these, the Land League, the Farmers’ 
Alliance, and the Trades Unions, are all intent on legislation of 
which the main and primary object is to obtain advantages for 
their own class at other people’s expense. It would be absurd to- 
expect of such electors that they should take a broad, philosophical, 
and statesman-like view of public affairs. 

How, then, will the opinions of this electorate affect the working 
of the Parliamentary system, and ultimately of the Constitution 
itself? In the first place, I think it is likely that for To-day, and 
perhaps for some time to come, the extension of the Franchise 
may tell in favour of the Liberal Party. The strength of the 
Liberal Party lies in its appeal to the popular imagination, and it 
starts, therefore, with considerable advantages over a Party which 
professes to guide its steps by the dry light of Reason, Fact, and 
Experience. The very name of Liberal is an admirably skilful 
petitio principii, well calculated to dominate uninstructed minds.. 
A hundred judiciously-chosen and suggestive phrases all lead the 
people to suppose that the Liberals are par excellence the Party of 
wisdom and virtue, and that the Conservatives are, by a necessary 
consequence, the champions of wickedness and stupidity. The 
majority of the nation are no doubt under the impression that 
the community is bisected into two great divisions as naturally 
opposed to each other as Ormusd and Ahriman, the principles of 
Light and Darkness, of Good and Evil. But, as I have on more 
than one occasion already contended, the real object of the Party 
System is the acquisition of power ; and power is not acquired by 
the mere profession of abstract principles. The Liberal Gallio- 
who, for the ends of ambition, pursued a Parliamentary career 
under the old régime, obtained entrance into the House of Commons. 
by methods which in themselves were questionable enough; but 
once there, provided he displayed moderate loyalty to the Party of 
his choice, he was left to act very much as his own common-sense 
and views of expediency dictated. This is the system that Mr.. 
Bagehot approved. Now, like the minister of a voluntary church, 
the Liberal member is obliged to act with constant reference to- 
the orders of his constituents. The single principle which unites the 
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heterogeneous sections of the Party to which he belongs is 
obedience to the will of the majority. But as no single individual 
can form a consistent creed out of the contradictory opinions of an 
electorate without political knowledge, he of necessity falls into 
the hands of the wire-puller. The wire-puller at one and the 
same time makes provision for accumulating the votes of the 
constituency on his selected candidate, and also forms the work- 
ing creed of the Party. From this state of things, viz. from a 
large uninstructed electorate and from the negative character of 
Liberalism, it comes to pass, first of all, that the Radicals, who 
are the only Liberals who have convictions of their own, and 
who also hold the wires in their own hands, possess the entire 
control of the Party ; and, secondly, that the Liberal member of 
Parliament is becoming more and more a Radical delegate. 

A political machine so constructed is, as I have already allowed, 
vastly powerful for the purposes of To-day. It displayed admirable 
efficiency at the General Election of 1880 in sweeping into the 
electoral urns on the Liberal side the votes of all who imagined 
that they would gain some considerable advantage for themselves 
by the expulsion of the Tories from office. But as an instrument 
of government it is obviously worthless, because, depending as it 
does for its impulse on popular enthusiasm, its vital power ceases 
so soon as the people come to perceive that the goods which it 
promised them are purely imaginary. The victory of 1880 was 
gained in Midlothian by unscrupulous pandering to the most selfish 
and sectarian passions of the people. Slowly and painfully the 
nation is now becoming aware of the truth that the interests of 
classes and individuals cannot be treated separately from the 
interests of Society and the Empire. As this fact is borne in upon 
the minds of the masses the illusions of the Fata Morgana of 
Radicalism melt away into space. 

It remains to be seen whether the Conservatives as a Party will 
take a sufliciently far-sighted and philosophical view to make them 
the masters of To-morrow, and to turn into a safe Constitutional 
channel the destinies of the English people. They, at any rate, 
cannot afford, like Lord Cowper, Sir Pelham Tantivy, and the 
Whigs in general, to indulge their “ dislike of looking forwards.” 
Much, no doubt, they may still do merely in their capacity of a 
Parliamentary Party. Their natural instinct of cohesion admira- 
bly adapts them for their function of defending the institutions of 
the country; and I doubt not that they may, by taking thought, 
do good service in advancing some scheme of proportional repre- 
sentation which may mitigate the evils of Government by a mere 
numerical majority. 


But I trust that those of them who are constructive statesmen 
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will extend their views beyond the momentary exigencies of our 
Parliamentary system to those larger conditions of Representative 
Government in which the future of the Constitution must be 
shaped. If they are wise, bold, and generous, they will get rid of 
the old notion that they are aristocrats as opposed to democrats ; 
and, frankly recognizing the fact that the democracy has now a 
direct share in the government of the country, they will take 
advantage of their commanding social position to act as the leaders 
of an historic people to the goal of its legitimate national desires. 
Mr. Bagehot reckons the educational function of Parliament as the 
most important of all those it exercises. Even, however, when he 
wrote he acknowledged that this duty was no longer satisfactorily 
performed; while to-day the number of Englishmen who take 
pains to educate themselves by following debates in the House of 
Commons is constantly diminishing. The truth is that, as the 
centre of political gravity has passed from Parliament to the con- 
stituencies, so the organs of political education outside Parliament 
have correspondingly increased. Public opinion is now formed 
by the itinerant lecturer, by the reported deliberations of experts, 
and, above all, by the discussions of the Press. It is of the 
highest importance to the Conservative cause that in all these 
quarters its recognized representatives should be prepared to take 
the lead. 

And lead whither? Is there no definite goal which is at once 
splendid to the imagination and capable of practical attainment ? 
Yes, certainly there is, for every Englishman who can look beyond 
the present moment to what is now but a noble vision, though 
events are rapidly bringing it within the range of practical politics 
—the Federation of the Empire. Before this goal can be reached, 
we shall have to solve a great problem of Representation—viz. how 
to distribute the functions of Imperial and Local Government; or, 
as a writer in the Quarterly Review some years ago expressed it, 
how “‘ to localise what is domestic, and centralise what is Impe- 
rial.” * To discuss this subject on the present occasion would 
obviously be impossible; and I will therefore wind up my paper 
with two sibylline predictions which, perhaps, I may hereafter be 
allowed to develope. One is that Conservatives will hereafter be 
driven by a natural impulse to give their days and nights to the 
study of the American Constitution—not, certainly, for the purpose 
of slavishly copying its details or importing its corruptions, but to 
discover from the working of its vital forces how to develope our 
own Constitutional life. For my part, I have an idea that those 
elements of our Constitution which Mr. Bagehot calls its ‘‘ digni- 
fied parts,” and which the Radical Party insist on regarding as 
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obsolete dummies, are destined in the future to discharge impor- 
tant functions. My other prediction is that, whenever To-morrow 
shall have brought the solution of the problem I speak of, it will 
certainly not be found to consist in that “efficient secret” of 
Cabinet Government, ‘‘ the close union, the nearly complete fusiou 
of the Executive and Legislative Powers.” 


Tuomas TAntTivy. 


TRANSLATION OF HORACE, Book 3. 


Rememser, Dellius, "neath misfortune’s strain 

A calm well-balanced temper to maintain ; 

K’en so too, prospering, see that thou control 
Thy joy in chastened temperance of Soul, 

Since Death shall surely summon thee away 
Whether from life-long gloom or holiday , 

When, stretch’d at ease on grassy couch apart, 
With old Falernian thou didst cheer thy heart. 
Say why yon poplar pale and mighty pine 

Their branches’ kindly shadows intertwine ? 

Why toils the fleeting stream its path to force 
Impatient of the windings of its course ? 

Quick! hither bid them bring us wine, perfume, 
The lovely rose’s all too transient bloom, 

While life permit, and youthful jollity, 

While run the dark threads of the Sisters three ! 
From pastures, house, and homestead by the flow 
Of yellow Tiber, thou, their lord, must go ; 

The stores of wealth that thou hast heap'd on high 
Thine heir shall gather in, for thou must die. 

It matters nothing whether rich thou be 

And boast from Inachus thine ancestry, 

Or poor and low-born lingerest ‘neath the Sun, 
Thou ‘rt Pluto’s victim, and he spareth none. 

To one same goal we all are bound, in turn 

The lot of each is shaken in the urn; 

Or soon or late that lot must out, and we 
Embark as exiles for eternity ! 


ODE 


ZEquam memento rebus in arduis 

Servare mentem, non secus in bonis 
Ab insolenti temperatam 

Letitia, moriture Delli, 


3 


2 


AN ODE OF HORACE. 


Seu meestus omni tempore vixeris, 
Seu te in remoto gramine per dies 
Festos reclinatum bearis 
Interiore nota Falerni ; 
Qua pinus ingens albaque populus 
Umbram hospitalem consociare amant 
Ramis, et obliquo laborat 
Lympha fugax trepidare rivo. 
Huc vina et unguenta et nimium breves 
Flores amcene ferre jube rose, 
Dum res et xtas et sororum 
Fila trium patiuntur atra. 
Cedes coémtis saltibus, et domo, 
Villaque, flavus quam Tiberis lavit : 
Cedes ; et exstructis in altum 
Divitiis potietur heres. 
Divesne, prisco natus ab Inacho, 
Nil interest, an pauper, et infima 
De gente sub divo moreris, 
Victima nil miserantis Orci. 
Omnes eodem cogimur : omnium 
Versatur urna serius ocius 
Sors exitura, et nos in eternum 
Exsilium impositura cymbe. 


THE RURAL BOROUGHS. 


Ir the Reform Bill passes, 1,300,000 electors will, it is reckoned, 
be added to the registers in England and Wales alone. The change 
is looked forward to by some with great hope, by others with great 
fear, and by most people with great indifference. Thousands of 
the ‘‘capable citizens” whom it is proposed to enfranchise probably 
do not know at this moment that any such proposal has been 
made; and if they know, take no interest. Even in Parliament 
the discussion of reform hinges on other points. A comparison of 
the present apathy with the excitement of 1830-2, or even with 
the popular demonstrations of 1866-7, may go far to show that 
reform is not required at the present time. But, whether the 
country wants it or not, the measure has been brought forward, 
and our attitude towards it must be defined. The proposal is held 
out as a “legislative benefit,” and as something worth having. 
Whether it would prove a benefit or the reverse depends on the 
use made of their powers by the new voters. Among those voters 
the agricultural labourers form the most numerous class. 

Considerable bodies of them in various parts of the country 
already possess the franchise. A number of working models of 
the proposed system have for the last sixteen years been in opera- 
tion. If one may judge of the future by the past, an examination 
of these may afford reasonable grounds for a conjecture as to 
the value of the proposed reform, and as to its probable effect 
on the rural population itself, and on Parliament and the country 
at large. 

The Borough Franchise is not, and never has been, confined to 
the inhabitants of towns. The Parliamentary boroughs of Eng- 
land and Wales occupy an area of 2,020,965 acres. Considerably 
over half of these are purely agricultural land. It does not take 
a great space to build a town on. Thus Liverpool, the most 
populous of all the boroughs, occupies only 5,210 acres, Finsbury 
.5,147 acres, and the ten Metropolitan boroughs together 45,841 
acres. In these great centres people are crowded together at the 
rate of from fifty to over one hundred persons to the acre. In the 
smaller towns the density is less; but, taking as an example 
the sixteen Parliamentary boroughs which have an area of less 
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than 1,000 acres each, in only one (Devizes) is there on an average 
less than ten persons to the acre. The place can hardly be called 
a town where the average falls much below this. 

Yet there are thirty-seven boroughs in each of which the popu- 
lation falls below the average of one person to the acre. These 
thirty-seven boroughs together extend over 1,161,002 acres; an 
area larger than that occupied by all the other boroughs, and one- 
eighth greater than the county of Kent, or nearly the size of 
Lancashire. 

But what is more remarkable than their wide extent, is the 
paucity of population in these boroughs. They contained in 1881 
altogether 426,433 inhabitants, which gives a mean density of only 
‘3867 to the acre, or, in other words, about 234 persons to the square 
mile. A comparison will show what these figures mean. Over 
the whole of England and Wales the mean density of population 
is *696 to the acre, or 445 persons to the square mile. Again, 
taking the Parliamentary county districts only, and excluding the 
boroughs, the average is 388, or about 248 persons to the square 
mile. Thus it appears that the population of these boroughs 
not only falls below the average of England and Wales, but that 
it is even scantier than that of the country districts taken alone. 

These rural boroughs are distributed in a manner most likely 
to afford a fair index of the probable working of the Household 
Franchise among the agricultural labourers all over the country. 
They afford specimens of rural communities from Yorkshire to 
Sussex, and from Suffolk to Cornwall and Wales; and the purely 
agricultural counties, such as Wiltshire and Sussex, are especially 
well represented. Some mining centres of the south-west also 
have a place in the list, and it includes a few scattered manu- 
facturing districts such as Droitwich and Wenlock. But the great 
mining interests of the north are hardly represented. The popu- 
lation there is too dense to come within our limit, though there 
are boroughs such as Leeds, Sheffield, and Morpeth, which extend 
far beyond the borders of the towns. 

By adopting as a criterion so low a limit of density as one person 
to an acre, many boroughs are excluded which nevertheless comprise 
considerable rural districts, such as Stroud, Christchurch, Tam- 
worth, Hythe, and several of the Welsh boroughs. If the limit 
were raised to that of two persons to the acre, fifteen more 
boroughs would be added to the list, with an additional area of 
nearly 200,000 acres. In truth it may be said that a quarter 
of the present boroughs are nothing but electoral districts of mixed 
town and country, under another name. 

The following table gives the names of the thirty-seven boroughs 
whose population averages less than one person to the acre, with 
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some particulars relating to them. The statistics throughout this 
paper are, when practicable, taken or calculated from the returns 
of the census of 1881, and the electoral returns recently printed 
for the House of Commons. 


Tue Rurat Borovueus. 


| | Density | Regis- 
| Name of Town Popu- | County Area, Popula- of Popu-| tered 
Borough. lation. Division. Acres. tion 1881. lation per) Electors 
| Acre. 1883. 
| East Retford ) 9,748 N. Notts 207.906 50,054 241 8,434 
Worksop J} 11,625* | 
Cricklade ) (i; N. Wilts | 158,777 51,951 | 7,954 
Swindon . | 22,574 | } | 
Stratton . . 3 2959p | 
|New Shoreham); 3,505 Sussex | 112,287 | 42,559 +379 | 5,757 
| Worthing. 10,978 | | 
| Southwick .  2,564p | | 
| Aylesbury ) | 7,795 Bucks | 68,699 | 28,907 421 4,481 
| P. Risborough 2 418p* 
Much W enlock )| | 2,321* | S. Salop | 51,246 20,092 392 | 3,365 
| Broseley . 4458 | | 
Madeley . . 9,212 | | 
Radnor Radnor | 33,244 | 6,705 917 
| Wilton (1 826) | S. Wilts | 32,543 | 8,802! -265 | 1,407 
Wareham | “9112 Dorset | 31,560 | 6,360 196 1,105 
| Droitwich . . | 3.761 | E. Worcester 27,577 | 9,236 | 335 | 1,410 
| Midhurst . | (1,615)p W. Sussex 26,172 7.221 278 1,136 
| Petersfield | (1,646)m S. Hants 24,530 | 6,546 | °267 864 
| Shaftesbury . 2312 Dorset 22,666 8,479 | | 1,372 
| Malmesbury 3,138 | N. Wilts 21,772 6,881 | 315 | 1,108 
Rye ....| 4,224 E. Sussex 21.356 | 8403 394 | 1,387 
Woodstock . (1, 133)m| Oxford 20,804 | 7,033 ‘341 | 1,129 
Eye . . . .| 2,296" | W. Suffolk 20,495 | 6,293, 988 
Buckingham. 8,585* | Bucks 18,285 6,859 | 373 | 1,097 
Wallingford. . | 2,803 | Berks | 17,951 | 8194! 457 | 1,241 
Tiverton . | 10,462* N. Devon 17,491 | 10,462) 598 1,414 
| Clitheroe. 10.176 | N. E. Lance. 16,032 14,472 ‘902 | 2,160 
Bodmin | 5,061 E. Cornwall 15,919 | 6,866; °434 | 895 | 
| Gt. Marlow . | 4,763p*, Bucks 14,493 | 6,778 | 467 939 
‘Launceston. .| 3,808 | E. Cornwall 14,486 5,675 | ‘386 | 868 | 
| Westbury . .|  3,560p* S. Wilts 12,027 , 6,014 -492 1,012 | 
3,337p* N. Riding 11,828 6312 333 968 | 
Tavistock . . 6,879p* S.Devon 11,450 6.879 603 | | 
Horsham. .| 6,874 W. Sussex 11.089 9,552 889 | (1,338 
| Chippenham. 4.495 N. Wilts 11,019 6,776 615 | 1,060 | 
| Bridgnorth . . 5885 S. Salop 10,883 7,212 663 1,218 | 
| Andover. . 5,653* | N. Hants 10,409 5.870 567 866 | 
Northallerton .| 3.692* N. Riding 10,381 5,445 525 859 | 
Helston | 3.432 | W. Cornwall 9,353 7.935 848 | 1,024 | 
| Richmond | 4,502m* N. Riding 8,931 5,542 620 @21 
|Cane. . . .| 2,474m! Wilts 8798 244596 930 | 
Liskeard . | 4.536 | E. Cornwall 8.628 5,501 “648 770 
| Cockermouth . | 5,353 | W. Cumb. 8.467 7,188 S49 1,071 
| Leominster . 4,939p | Hereford 8,086 6,044 TAT 864 | 
| Totals, 214,464 | 426.433 Av.367 


In the second column, under the heading “tome Popuietion,* 
an attempt is made to show what part of the population of the 
rural boroughs can in any sense be called urban. Materials are not 
available to enable me to do more than state this very roughly. 
Care has been taken not to understate the figures. Unless it is 
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manifestly too wide, the population of the urban sanitary district 
is given. In other cases the population of the municipality, or 
of the central parish, or parishes. These cases are distinguished 
by the letters m and p respectively. As to Tiverton and Tavistock, 
no relevant details are obtainable, and so the whole population is 
classed as urban. Many of the sanitary districts, municipalities, 
and central parishes are very extensive, and are really but partly, 
if at all, urban in character. Even in them the population is often 
less than the average of one person to the acre. These cases are 
denoted by an asterisk. The total town population, given as 
214,464, excludes the places with less than 2,000 inhabitants. 
Probably it would be nearer the mark to state the total at from 
120,000 to 150,000. 

Where the town population is comparatively large, the con- 
stituency can be considered only an imperfect specimen of a rural 
borough. Yet from the nature of the test applied, it follows that 
where a large town is included the borough must also contain a 
sufficient extent of scantily-peopled country to keep down the 
average density of the population. Thus, half the population of 
the borough of Cricklade is contained in Swindon and Stratton. 
The other half is distributed over the rest of the borough at the 
rate of one person to about six acres. Soin the borough of East 
Retford there are two towns, and the rest of the population is 
scattered in villages with a mean density of one person to about 
seven acres. 

But in most of the thirty-seven boroughs an urban population 
can hardly be said to exist. In twenty-four of them the largest 
place has under 5,000 inhabitants, and in five of these there is no 
centre with as many as 5,000. Radnor has no nucleus at all. Wood- 
stock is a diminutive place, with 1,133 persons within the municipal 
boundary. Perhaps this accounts for the manner in which the 
genius loci is wont to be represented in Punch. Next above Wood- 
stock stand Midhurst with 1,615 persons in the central parish, and 
its neighbour, Petersfield, with 1,646. It has been said that the 
difference between these two places is this—that at Petersfield 
some patriotic burgess has erected a statue of King William III., 
which stands in a large square, and when you get to the statue 
you know you are at Petersfield; but you drive right through 
Midhurst without knowing you have ever got there. Certainly, 
among the deer of Cowdray park, on the Graffham downs, or in 
Westdean woods, one can feel far from the presence of man, and 
to remember that one is in a parliamentary borough jars on the 
mind among those scenes of sequestered beauty. 

According to the origin of their wide area, the rural boroughs may 
be divided into three classes. Some have, during all their history, 
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had their present boundaries ; others have been extended by special 
Acts of Parliament. The rest were enlarged by general Act of 
Parliament in 1832. A few extensions were made by the Boun- 
daries Act (1868), but these are unimportant. 

Much Wenlock and New Radnor are examples of the first class. 
The borough of Much Wenlock is co-extensive with an ancient fran- 
chise created by Richard I. In return for the contributions of the 
monks of St. Milburg at Wenlock, the king granted immunities to 
all the possessions of that great abbey; so the title to the land in 
the twelfth century determines the limits of the borough in the 
nineteenth, and John Hodge has a vote for Parliament in conse- 
quence of the Crusades. The 51,246 acres comprised in the 
borough are split up into a number of divisions, scattered over 
Shropshire on both sides of the Severn. There are seven large 
divisions, the largest of which comprises about two-thirds of the 
whole area ; and there is a multitude of small plots, chiefly in the 
township of Harley. Several of the divisions are separated by a 
distance of three or four miles from the rest. The municipality of 
Wenlock had formerly jurisdiction over the whole franchise, but in 
1834 the outlying portions were excluded, and now there is no con- 
nection between the scattered areas, except the common right of 
voting for members of Parliament. The town of Wenlock had, in 
1881, only 2,321 inhabitants. Most of the parishes in the borough 
are agricultural, but in Brosely and Madeley (which includes Iron- 
bridge and Coalbrookdale), there is a population of nearly 14,000, 
chiefly employed in iron, pottery, and tile works. There are eighty- 
two possessors of ancient rights of voting as freemen or otherwise 
in this borough, and 163 in the adjoining borough of Bridgenorth, 
but only ninety in all the other rural boroughs. 

The statistics as to Radnor, given in the table, include all the six 
boroughs which jointly return one member to Parliament. These 
are New Radnor, Rhayader, Presteign, Knighton, Knucklas, Cefnllys, 
and Kevinleece in the Reform Act 1832. New Radnor is an old 
chartered borough, but -it has no municipal government. Its area 
is 27,744 acres, with a fast decreasing population which, in 1881, 
numbered 2,005, or about one person to every fourteen acres, or forty- 
six persons to the square mile. With the exception of New Radnor, 
none of the contributories are remarkable for their extent; but it is 
impossible to omit noticing Knucklas and Cefnllys as curiosities. The 
borough of Knucklas consists of 1,193 acres of agricultural land, 
which, in 1861, contained a population of only 377. In 1881 this 
had dwindled to 293 persons living in seventy houses, and there 
are now forty-one voters. Cefnllys is a borough by prescription, 
including about one-fifth of the parish of that name. The district 
is purely agricultural, and comprises an area of 833 acres. The 
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borough consisted, in 1861, of six farms with a population of thirty- 
nine persons. In 1881 there were only four houses, with nineteen 
inmates, and there are now only three voters. The population is 
less than that of Old Sarum, that laughing-stock of the old 
reformers. 

Radnor is the only Welsh constituency which appears in the 
table of rural boroughs ; but in five more the average density of 
population is less than two persons to the acre, and some of the 
contributories have a very scanty population. For instance :— 

Wiston (Pembroke) - 7,078 acres 717 inhabitants. 
Montgomery - - 3,323 1,194 

Rhuddlan (Flint) - 3,272 1,242 

Overton (Flint) - 4,467 1,131 

Holt (Denbigh) - 2,921 1,023 

Kenfig (Swansea) - 3,755 ,, 396 

The second class comprises only four boroughs, but these are 
the largest and most important of all the rural boroughs. Together 
they cover 547,669 acres, which is more than a quarter of the area 
occupied by all the boroughs of England and Wales. In extent 
they may be compared with counties. There are sixteen Parlia- 
mentary county divisions (excluding the boroughs in them) smaller 
than the borough of East Retford, ten smaller than Cricklade, and 
five smaller than New Shoreham ; but none are quite so small as 
Aylesbury. Each of these county divisions, except Rutlandshire 
and Anglesea, has a larger population than any of these four 
boroughs. The constitution of each of these four boroughs is 
based on a special Act of Parliament passed with the object of 
checking the gross bribery and corruption found to prevail in the 
old borough, which in each case formed the nucleus of, and gives 
its name to, the present borough. The four Acts proceeded on 
the same plan. The name of the old borough was preserved, an 
extensive tract of the surrounding country was included in the 
new boundaries, and a large constituency was formed by conferring 
the franchise on all persons who possessed freehold property of the 
annual value of forty shillings within the district included; while the 
rights of the old borough voters were preserved. These franchises 
are now nearly merged in the household franchise. The only 
persons now entitled to vote as freeholders number six at Ayles- 
bury, one at New Shoreham, none in the other two boroughs; and 
there are altogether forty persons on the register as possessors of 
ancient rights of voting in the four boroughs, and there are thirty- 
six qualified as lodgers. 

New Shoreham was the first place to which this remedy for 
corruption was applied. The investigation consequent on an 
election petition in 1770—the first tried under the Grenville 
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Act—brought to light the remarkable “ burgessing” operations 
of the Christian Club, who, under cover of charity and a bond of 
secrecy, had been accustomed to sell the borough to the highest 
bidder. These revelations were followed by an Act which dis- 
franchised by name sixty-eight members of the Christian Club, 
and extended the right of voting to all forty-shilling freeholders 
within the rape of Bramber. The Act was always to be publicly 
read before polling began, thus renewing at every election the 
brand placed on those who were named in it. The boundaries 
settled in 1770 have not since been altered, except by the extension 
of Horsham in 1832. The borough extends about twenty-two 
miles northward from the sea to the borders of Surrey, and about 
ten miles east and west, and it nearly surrounds the rural borough 
of Horsham. With the exception of Worthing, a rising watering- 
place with a population of about 12,000, the borough contains no 
place of importance. New Shoreham, in 1881, had 3,505 in- 
habitants; Southwick, 2,561. At both of these places some ship- 
building and maritime trade are carried on. The former Parlia- 
mentary boroughs of Steyning and Bramber are but small villages, 
purely agricultural and pastoral, like the rest of the district. 

The county historian, after relating the doings of the Christian 
‘Club, remarks: ‘‘ Not that Shoreham was worse than other places, 
‘but it had the misfortune to be found out.” Cricklade was the 
first to share this misfortune. It was enlarged in 1732, after a 
contested election in respect of which more than half of the 240 
voters in the old borough had been prosecuted for bribery. It was 
said that “‘the voters declared that man most honourable who 
bribed them the highest; and when they had almost drained their 
-candidate’s pocket, they declared his honour was considerably 
diminished.” The debates on the Bill in the House of Lords are 
interesting as showing the light in which the franchise was then 
regarded. Though no persons were disfranchised by name—in 
this departing from the Shoreham precedent—Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow thought that throwing open the right of voting to those 
who had no claim to it would, to all intents and purposes, operate 
as a punishment upon those burgesses who had not forfeited that 
right by any criminal act of their own. The great Lord Mansfield 
also agreed that the extension of the franchise operated as a bill 
of pains and penalties; that it was the deprivation of a right of 
property, and he should ever think the Bill grossly unjust. Not- 
withstanding this weight of legal opinion, the Bill passed, and the 
hundreds of Highworth, Cricklade, Staple, Kingsbridge, and 
Malmesbury were added to the old borough. The boundary line 
has not since been altered, except by the extension of the borough 
.of Malmesbury. It stretches about twenty miles from east to 
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west, and about fourteen miles from north to south. Not long ago 
the constituency was entirely rural; but now there has grown up 
in it the town of New Swindon, with the principal manufacturing 
works of the Great Western Railway Company. In 1881 New 
Swindon had a population of 17,678, and it is rapidly increasing. 
This is far the largest town in any of the rural boroughs. The 
overflow of its work-people has caused the growth of Old Swindon 
(pop. 4,696), and of Stratton (pop. 3,959). These are the only 
towns in the borough. The parishes of Highworth, Purton, and 
Wootton Bassett, which was formerly a Parliamentary borough, 
have a population of over 2,000 each; but it is scattered over a 
great area. Cricklade itself has only 1,600 inhabitants. 

Several other boroughs lie near Cricklade, and are in many 
places conterminous. ‘Thus the rural districts of Calne and Chip- 
penham adjoin on the south, Malmesbury on the west, and Ciren- 
cester (where the population averages about 1} to the acre) on the 
north. On the north-west the boundaries of the extensive borough 
of Stroud (38,203 acres, pop. 40,587, average density 1°063 per 
acre) approach within two or three miles. This part of the 
country, therefore, affords one of the best opportunities of studying 
the working of the household franchise among the agricultural 
labourers. 

The boundaries are curiously complicated. There are several 
portions of the boroughs wholly detached, and several “ enclaves” 
of county franchise mixed up with the borough districts, among 
them Bowood Park, the seat of Lord Lansdowne. 

The case of Aylesbury was dealt with in 1804. The Act extended 
the borough franchise over the ‘‘ Three Hundreds of Aylesbury.” 
A small addition was made in 1868 to simplify the boundaries. 
The borough comprises the towns of Aylesbury (pop. 7,795) and 
Risborough (pop. 2,418). The parish of Missenden also has over 
2,000 inhabitants, and the old borough of Wendover about 1,900. 
The district is famous for its farm produce. 

A chain of large borough districts, formed by Buckingham, 
Aylesbury, Wycombe, and Great Marlow, runs through Bucking- 
hamshire, and renders that county another favourable field for 
observing the character of the enfranchised labourer. 

East Retford was extended in 1830. It affords the last instance 
in which this remedy for corruption was applied by special Act of 
Parliament. How the Bill broke up the Cabinet, and how the 
discussion precipitated the whole question of Reform, can be read 
in any history of England. The main dispute was whether the 
old precedents of extension should be followed, or whether the 
borough should be entirely disfranchised and members given to 
Birmingham in its stead. After the withdrawal from the Cabinet 
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of Mr. Huskisson and his friends, the latter policy prevailed, and 
the borough boundaries were extended over ‘‘ the hundred of Bas- 
setlaw,”’ and conveniently rounded off. These boundaries have not 
since been altered. East Retford is the most extensive borough in 
the kingdom. The area embraces 207,906 acres, which is more 
than two and a half times as large as the rest of North Notting- 
hamshire, or nearly half of the whole county. The only towns in 
the borough are East Retford (pop. 9,748) and Worksop (pop. 
11,625, in an area of 18,220 acres). None of the other sixty-eight 
parishes in the borough has 1,000 inhabitants. The district is 
principally agricultural; and it includes the greater part of 
Sherwood Forest and the ‘‘ Dukeries.”’ 

We now come to the third class of rural boroughs, namely, those 
which were extended by the Boundaries Act, which supplemented 
the Reform Act of 1832. The principle which the Government 
professed to follow in the case of small boroughs which were not 
disfranchised was to include a sufficient extent of the surrounding 
country so as to get 300 houses rated at £10 within the borough, 
“but so as to preserve a proper preponderance of property votes. 
over freemen,” and for this purpose regard was to be had both to 
population and the amount of assessed taxes; but Lord John 
Russell admitted that there was such a variety in the situation of 
the boroughs as precluded strict uniformity of principle. 

To make a constituency for Wilton twelve entire parishes, and 
portions of five others, were added to the borough, including Old 
Sarum and some of the most desolate parts of Salisbury Plain. By 
the Boundaries Act, 1868, a small urban district was taken from 
Wilton and added to Salisbury, of which it formed a suburb. 

The case of Wareham is almost stranger. In proportion to the 
area, the population is scantier than in any other borough, and it 
is even less than that of the adjoining county of Dorset; which, 
again, is far more thinly peopled than most parts of England. In 
the borough there is, on an average, not one person to five acres ; 
in the county (excluding the boroughs) about one person to every 
four acres. 

It is needless to go through the whole class. The object of this 
paper is to state facts on which others may found arguments, rather 
than to express any views of the writer himself; yet a few argumenta- 
tive remarks may not be out of place. To observe how the household 
suffrage works among the agricultural classes, where they now possess 
it, is in itself an interesting study. At the present moment it becomes 
of importance, because, to some extent at least, one may deduce 
from such observations the probable effect of the extension of the 
franchise throughout the country. The subject may be regarded 
from two points of view. First, the effect on the agricultural 
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labouring class itself; and, secondly, the effect on Parliament and 
on the country at large. 

We are often told that the possession of a vote will make a 
marked impression on the labourers individually, as well as on 
their class. It is said it will awaken them to a sense of their 
miserable condition, that it will make them feel the dignity 
of man, that they will become more active and more intelligent, 
and that the exercise of the franchise is in itself an education. 
Nor is this all ; material wealth is to follow on the social gain. It 
is prophesied that men with the “ rights of citizens ” will not be 
content to remain as they are, or to dwell in wretched hovels; that 
they will be seized with a desire to own land, that they will insist 
on legislation to give effect to their aspirations ; and, what is more 
remarkable, as it certainly is not usually the case now, that such 
legislation will achieve the ends it has in view. 

To be more particular. Mr. Chamberlain seems to think that 
‘the extension of the suffrage and redistribution of seats will lead 
‘directly to the practical solution of some of those social questions 
which intimately concern the welfare of the people” (Fortnightly 
Review, Dec. 1883); and the particular social question he is there 
treating of is that of the housing of the poor in great towns. In 
the November number of the same Review the writer of the 
“Radical Programme” says of the agricultural labourers: “ First 
in order among measures of reform comes the possession of the 
franchise, without which the labourer cannot be regarded as a free 
man.” The franchise is, he admits, only the means to an end, but that 
end seems in his opinion to be free schools, the compulsory erection 
by landlords of numerous and convenient cottages, with allotments 
in every case attached, the establishment of cottage farms, and an 
effectual restraint of encroachments and enclosures of commons. 
On the other hand, one is warned of the danger of trusting 
children with edged tools, and vague fears are expressed of the 
ignorance of the voters, and the influence which demagogues may 
exert upon them. In short, it is suggested that the effects of the 
extension of the franchise will be apparent and definite, and that, 
for good or for evil, it will work a social revolution. 

Yet if the results are to be so startling, and so many sided as is 
predicted, one might reasonably expect to see an instalment of at 
least some of them in the rural boroughs. The dwellers in the 
hundred of Bassetlaw should be superior to their unenfranchised 
neighbours. In Wiltshire, with its six broad boroughs, the hinds 
should be distinguished for their intelligence and activity. The 
men of Wareham should be agitating for free schools. Round 
Northallerton, Thirsk, and Richmond, the labourers should be 
buying houses and land, and prospering more than other Yorkshire- 
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men. If the benefits of the suffrage are so great, the cry for its 
extension should come from Buckinghamshire and Sussex, where 
its advantages must have been already felt. But can anyone say 
this is the case? If it were would it not be proclaimed from every 
Radical platform ? There is plenty of @ priori argument; and to 
give body to the highly-coloured picture, references are made to 
the United States and the colonies, but an allusion to the state of 
our rural boroughs is of the rarest. Yet an illustration from home 
would carry ten times the weight of statements about other countries. 
Facts are perhaps rather dry, but in the long run they are more 
persuasive than prophecy. It is for those who argue for a change 
to support their case by proofs. The presumption is in favour of 
the continuance of the existing state of things. Until evidence to 
the contrary is produced, it seems reasonable to hold that the 
possession of the franchise will make no appreciable difference in 
the condition of the labourer. 

The other branch of the inquiry leads equally to almost negative 
results. The extension of the franchise in 1867 seems not to have 
permanently changed the party allegiance of any of the rural 
boroughs. Most of them are usually represented by members of 
the same political party as the members for the county divisions 
in which each borough is situated. At the present time, out of the 
thirty-seven boroughs twenty-two so agree. Of the rest four return 
Conservatives, while the counties send Liberals. The remaining 
eleven return Liberals only, or one member of each party, while the 
adjoining counties are mainly Conservative. Out of the forty-three 
members who now sit for the rural boroughs, twenty-four are 
Liberals and nineteen are Conservatives. In the last Parliament 
there were sixteen Liberals and twenty-seven Conservatives. The 
corresponding figures for the adjoining counties, which return 
forty-eight members (including five ‘‘ three-cornered”’ constituencies), 
are, at present, eighteen Liberals and thirty Conservatives; in 
January 1880, ten Liberals and thirty-eight Conservatives. In 
several of the boroughs political parties are very evenly divided, 
and the balance inclines first on one side then on the other. In 
not more than nine cases at most can there be said to be a standing 
difference between the borough and its county. Of these cases six 
are in favour of the Liberals and three of the Conservatives. 

On the whole, then, the rural boroughs seem to be more inclined 
to Liberalism than the adjoining counties. But this conclusion is 
valueless if account be not taken of the sort of Liberalism which 
is represented. Among the members for the rural boroughs may 
be found representatives of every political type usual in England ; 
Radicals like Mr. Courtney and Mr. George Russell; Whigs like 
Lord E. Fitzmaurice; Conservatives like Sir H. Giffard; and 
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Tories like Lord R. Churchill. But the bulk of the Liberals may 
be reckoned as men of moderate or Whig opinions, while among 
the Conservatives the Party character is more pronounced. 

In this bias of Party feeling we may perhaps trace a resemblance 
between the representatives of the rural boroughs and the general 
characteristics of county members. Indeed, from the nature of 
the constituencies, some such agreement might be expected. In 
general, the wide area dissipates other local influences, while 
relatively, and perhaps actually, it increases the political im- 
portance of great landowners. But the most extensive boroughs 
are far beyond the control of any one person. 

That the representatives of rural boroughs would have a special 
character of their own was anticipated by Lord John Russell when, 
he brought in the Boundaries Bill in 1832. In reply to Mr. 
Croker, who had complained of the want of uniformity of principle 
in settling the boundaries, Lord John Russell, after alluding to the 
way in which great towns had been treated, went on to say— 

In other instances, from the smallness of the borough, it became necessary to add to 
it several parishes, not going, however, beyond a reasonable distance. Whatever might 
be the wishes of hon. gentlemen opposite to carry this measure further, he must 
observe that he did think small country towns, with moderate rural districts 
round them, were extremely likely to send valuable and well-qualified members to 
Parliament, and that many whose habits and pursuits rendered them familiar with 
matters of great importance, and who would be ornaments of the House, might feel, 
though they could not become representatives of considerable constituencies or of 
counties, they would consent to be nominated as candidates for boroughs of this kind, 
to the inhabitants of which their characters were known, and through which they 
could enter the House of Commons without the anxiety and responsibility attendant on 
being representatives of more extended communities.—Hansard, 7th June 1832. 

Though he spoke with reference to constituencies much smaller 
than those of the same boroughs with the present suffrage, his 
remarks are still apposite ; and the opinions of so great an authority 
should have weight with those who profess themselves Liberals, 
and yet approve of a rigid uniformity, and advocate the mechanical 
methods of the Birmingham school. 

On the whole, then, the working of the franchise in the rural 
boroughs tends to show that there is little reason to fear much, or 
to hope much, from the extension of household suffrage to the 
counties. The political centre of gravity is so placed already that 
further change can hardly lessen the stability of Government. 
The good old constitutional maxim that taxation and representation 
should go together is already obsolete. In voting power even now 
labour preponderates over property, quantity over quality, ignorance 
over knowledge. It may even be that the vote of the agricultural 
labourers will act as a counterpoise to that of the lowest classes in 
the towns. The countrymen may not be so thoroughly organized 
nor so easy to move ina mass. This is perhaps no disadvantage. 
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‘The townsmen are probably sharper, but scarcely less ignorant ; 
in reflective powers the countrymen is at least equal, if not 
superior. In reverence and respect for authority the comparison 
is entirely favourable to the agriculturists. 

The Conservatives as a Party have nothing to fear from the 
equalization of the borough and county franchise. If the Party 
oppose any such proposal they must be acquitted of any selfish aim. 
After all the main question is, what is the good of change, and 
what call is there to make it now, when everyone is agreed that 
useful legislation is in arrear, and—what is of still more im- 
portance—when due criticism in Parliament of the conduct of public 
affairs is rendered impossible by the pressure of other business. 
To say nothing of the waste of time, it is objectionable to change 
without ameliorating, and to add to the labour and expense of 
Government by extending the machinery without improving the 
administration. Moreover, the extension of the franchise in Eng- 
land is but a part of the scheme of reform with which we are 
threatened. A reasonable proposal may suffer from keeping bad 
company. Noscitur a sociis. It may be impossible to admit the 
one without admitting the other with it. It is equally impossible 
to confer voting power without arranging for its proper distribution. 

But with these questions this paper cannot deal. The whole 
subject of electoral reform seems to be one which the exigencies of 
Party have brought to the front, but which is of no urgency and 
of no immediate importance to the country. 


T. Hatt Hatz. 
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Inpran questions which make themselves heard in England are of 
much service in directing attention, from time to time, to the 
actual condition of India and the changes that are going on in its 
society. The questions of the day are taken up with more or less 
earnestness and knowledge by many people besides those directly 
connected with India. But commonly it is only some great passing 
event, some difficulty or trouble in our relations with other 
countries or with India itself, some wide-spread disturbance or 
heavy calamity, war, or famine, or flood, or pestilence, with its 
exciting incidents and its possible financial results, that stirs men’s 
minds in England with respect to her great possession in the 
East. 

In the present day the march of events is bringing forward 
questions of new form or new importance concerning the internal 
affairs of the country—administrative schemes and the future of 
the English in India, educational progress and the future of the 
natives, the position and mutual relations of natives and English 
—these and such like. They are growing questions, for their con- 
ditions are changing from year to year. In dealing with them, the 
mistake is sometimes made of viewing them in their relations to a 
state of things that has gone by, and sometimes, on the other hand, in 
their relation to a state of things that has not yet come. We know 
how officers who have been engaged in administrative duties of any 
kind, in any part of India, with their accurate recollections of 
things and people as they were, at the time they were personally 
familiar with them, are apt to judge of current questions with 
reference to past more than to existing conditions. Their con- 
clusions, very possibly just with reference to the day they are 
thinking of, may be quite wrong for the day to which they would 
make them apply. Yet they cannot help being tenacious of their 
views and plans, inapplicable though they may be. It is a mistake 
which everyone knows he has to guard against who has left a good 
way behind him the days of his happy work in India; days on 
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which he looks back with the most pleasing thoughts, and work 
which is full of interest to him still. 

But, again, it is instructive to observe how sometimes views are 
formed and action taken, more with reference to a hoped-for 
future than with actual reference to the time in which we live. 
Progress is in some directions so rapid that it has seemed to throw 
people’s thoughts forward, and make them think we are more 
advanced than is really the case. And so we are liable to make 
the mistake of attempting something now for which we are not 
really prepared, though it will be quite right to do it by-and-by. 

An unusually wide-spread agitation was raised by a recent 
Indian question which has in it something of more than passing 
interest and importance. It has been exhaustively discussed in its 
political and administrative bearings. But it has opened up like- 
wise a large social question, some aspects of which have been noticed 
in the course of the discussions, and to which it is intended to call 
further attention in this paper. The measure as proposed (now 
passed in a much modified form) touched, not indirectly, a great 
deal more than its immediate object—the alteration of certain parts 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure. For the idea on which it was 
based, the principle on which it was advocated, is one which has a 
very wide application, and concerns the mutual relations generally 
of the English and the natives. The idea, stated broadly, is that 
such a close approach has now been made of the two races to each 
other that the time has come for dealing with them on terms 
of equality. 

People in England are now familiar with some of the principal 
facts respecting the numbers and the condition of the English in 
India. How different from the state of things which many of the 
retired Indian officials in England recollect, looking back to the 
time when they first went out! There is now, as is well known, 
a very large number of Europeans unconnected with the Govern- 
ment; men who have gone to India on their own account, for 
employment in connection with the various industries that have 
sprung up and extended so largely within late years, with trade, 
with commerce, and the law, as well as with the railways that have 
been spreading themselves widely over the country. It is not very 
many years since the non-official European community in India 
consisted almost entirely of the merchants and bankers in the 
Presidency towns, and the indigo-planters in the provinces. There 
is now also, it will be remembered, a large number of English 
families brought up in India, and of English folk who have grown 
up to be men and women in that country, and have never had any 
other home. The class of Eurasians, or half-castes, is not now 
increasing in number in the same proportion as in former times. 
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Most of the English adults have some occupation, but not all. 
Most of the children receive some education, but not all. What is 
done for the welfare of these our fellow-countrymen in India, the 
poor and unprosperous especially ? And how does their condition, 
material and moral, affect the native population among whom they 
dwell, and the government of the country in which they live? It 
is scarcely necessary to say that the condition of these English 
people is a matter of the greatest concernto India and to England. 
To the Government in India they are either a source of strength or 
a source of weakness. ‘To the natives around them they are doing 
good or doing harm. How can they best be made a support to the 
Government and a benefit to the people? 

Two things most important for these ends are recognised occupa- 
tion and good moral character. The Government cannot secure 
these, but it can do a good deal to help both. Each is very largely 
dependent on the other. And so far, at least, as moral character 
is strengthened by religious influence, something can be done for 
its support by seeing that provision is made in some way, according 
to circumstances, for Christian ministrations to the English 
Christian people. But this, we are reminded, the State has 
nothing to do with. There are those who hold that excep: for their 
own servants, military and civil, the Government in India has no 
concern with any provision for ministers of religion. If we have a 
right sense of the duty of the British nation and the British 
Government to the people of India, as well as to our own, and of 
the influence of our fellow-countrymen there upon the people 
around them, we cannot assent to this. The circumstances of 
British India with respect to this matter are quite special. There 
is nothing similar in the case of any of the British possessions in 
other parts of the globe ; and there is none of them in which the 
question is of higher importance. 

The Government in India recognises the need for its help in this 
matter. While it maintains at the cost of the State the body of 
‘Christian ministers required for its own servants in the larger 
stations, it contributes towards the cost of the additional clergy 
required for the smaller and more scattered bodies of English 
people, even where the majority are not Government servants. In 
the great European settlements at the three Presidency cities, and 
in other large stations, it affords to all English-speaking Christian 
people, official and non-official, the opportunity of availing them- 
selves of the services of the Government chaplains at those places. 
That the people who are thus favourably situated are not unmindful 
of their advantages, or neglectful of their duty with respect to 
them, is shown in the large collections that are made—to take the 
best examples—in the principal churches of Calcutta and at Simla. 
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These contributions towards the support of the additional clergy 
for the less favoured European people, for schools and orphanages 
for the children of the poorer Europeans, &c., do not appear in 
published subscription lists, but are a practical recognition of the 
duty of the English Christian people. 

In all ordinary circumstances it is for the Church itself—that 
is, for the whole body of Christian people having the means—to 
provide the services of clergy and other help for those who have 
not the means. But the circumstances of India in this respect 
are not ordinary. The English people, as a whole, are not in a 
position to do all that is required. But they do respond to the 
calls made upon them. It is not to be said that they could not do 
more. And opportunities are not wanting. By means of such 
agencies as the Additional Clergy Society in each of the Indian 
dioceses, and the Indian Church Aid Association in England, all 
English people who will can help their poorer fellow-countrymen 
in India. 

At the same time, the Government has a very direct interest in 
all that can be done to promote the moral and spiritual welfare of 
the English people residing in India, even though they be not its 
own servants. So it endeavours to assist and stimulate private 
effort, and furnishes, under certain conditions, a proportion of 
the maintenance of the additional clergy for the smaller stations 
and scattered bodies of Europeans, in the form of a grant in aid 
of the contributions of the Christian people. The principle is 
right, and the practice works well; but the wants are not nearly 
supplied, and much more yet has to be done, and further 
liberality shown, by all who rightly appreciate their own advantages 
and rightly think of the needs of others. 

Some have maintained that the Government has nothing to do 
with any provision for religious instruction and services, even for 
its own servants ; while others, considering this to be right and 
necessary, hold that the funds should be obtained from some other 
source than the Indian revenue. The obligation with respect to 
our soldiers and other servants of the State will not be rejected by 
any British Government. As to the other consideration, it should 
be remembered that the revenue is not all derived from natives; 
and also that in this provision for the welfare of the English 
people, the natives throughout the country are not indirectly 
concerned. The support which is afforded at the same time to 
religious institutions of the natives is not the less real because the 
assignments:fare not in the shape of money but of lands—an 
arrangement which is part of the inheritance the British Govern- 
ment received from its Mohammedan predecessors, and which it 
accepted and maintains, though all direct connection in other 
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forms with Hindu and Mohammedan religious institutions and 
observances has long since been broken. If England is to do her 
best for the welfare of the native population with whom we come 
in contact throughout India, this care for the welfare of her own 
people must by no means be neglected. It interferes in no way 
with the natives and their religions; but the existence of a suit- 
able provision of Christian services and teaching for the English 
people (even though practice often responds very imperfectly) is 
salutary both for themselves and for the non-Christian people 
around. The neglect of it can benefit neither. 

There is one kind of figure which does not appear in the pictures 
of English life in India that are carried in the memories of our 
older “old Indians.” Would that we had no examples of it to-day! 
For among the things that cause us shame and pain in that 
country, one of the most distressing is the state of the degraded 
and disreputable Englishman, the man who has lost character and 
occupation, and with them everything else. Not indeed that, in itself, 
this is more to our discredit than misconduct that has consequences 
more direct but less public, and failings which blemish reputations 
in higher quarters—things not unknown to a past generation—but 
in its outward aspect and in its effects it is more openly degrading. 
How must such a sight, in the eyes of English and natives, high 
and low, affect the prestige of the British rule and the welfare of 
the Indian people! No one imagines that to provide religious 
instruction and religious services for the English people in India, 
to build churches and supply clergy, would make all go well. But 
it can do much. And, at all events, it declares that the English 
people are not unmindful of the duty of trying to maintain a right 
standard of life among our fellow-countrymen, surrounded by 
people of other faiths; that they are not neglectful of one great 
means of giving help towards this end, by bringing in the aid of 
Christian influences and Christian observances. While we have 
been wrangling about the propriety of giving to native magistrates 
in the districts jurisdiction in criminal cases over Europeans, we 
should fail in our duty if we do not try to do all that can rightly 
be done to save our countrymen from having to appear in this 
character before magistrates of any kind. 

There is something, too, in the erection of buildings for Christian 
worship in India—buildings of a character something more than 
merely respectable. It has often been said, and it is true, that 
anything like indifference to the requirements of our own faith 
and its public observances lowers us in the respect of respectable 
natives. We are not too much in the habit, at the present 
day, of entertaining large ideas in regard to this matter, and re- 
solving that ‘‘the house that is to be builded for the Lord must 
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be exceeding magnifical,” and in India the means available com- 
monly ensure that it shall be far short of this. Yet in a country 
where beautiful and costly buildings have been raised by Hindus 
and Mohammedans for religious purposes, it is very undesirable 
that, in any place where there ought to be a fitting church for 
Christian worship, it should be either mean in appearance or 
altogether wanting. To the Christian people generally it belongs 
to see to this; but the Government, too, is not unconcerned. 

What is being done for the large class of English children 
growing up in India? In past years, many of the higher, as well 
as lower classes, have found suitable employment in the service of 
the Government. A considerable proportion of them are the 
children of Government servants of all ranks, themselves either in 
active service, or retired and living in the congenial climate of the 
hill stations, who seek to provide for their children in the country 
of their own careers. It was appropriate that some depart- 
ments of the Government service should be open to young men 
of this class who were duly qualified. They have generally the 
advantage of familiar acquaintance with the native language, and, 
having their homes in India, they have special ties to the country 
and to Indian service. The Public Works, Survey, Telegraph, and 
some other departments, offered very suitable fields for their 
employment. A civil engineering college was established in North 
India, which received them for instruction, along with English 
students of other classes, and natives of India, to be trained 
specially for the Public Works Department. Men of this class, on 
an equal footing with officers of the same department from 
England, have done much excellent work, and have risen to high 
positions in the Government service. With the encouragement 
and with the prospects thus presented, some high-class private 
schools were established in various places, where boys could not 
only be prepared for entering the public service, but could receive 
a good classical, mathematical, and general education. A great 
benefit was thus conferred upon India. 

Within late years a different policy has been adopted by the 
Government; and now, instead of endeavouring to obtain the 
services of such young men, and thus to strengthen and stimulate 
the work of these schools, it has been determined to give little 
encouragement to English youths educated in India, and to reduce 
the number that may be allowed to enter the public service. 
This is done in order that such appointments as they might hold 
may be rather given to natives; and that appointments of English 
youths may be made at home, or only with the direct sanction of 
the Home Government in each case. The propriety of this course 
has been much questioned. Not only the sense of a kind of duty 
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to the English in India, but a regard, also, to the interests of the 
Government and of the country, should induce a different line of 
action with regard to these appointments. A great deal may be made 
of them, and much advantage may be gained by encouraging the 
higher education which the rules of the Government departments 
require ; and by opening to them more freely, on proved qualifica- 
tion (which means also competition), certain branches of the public 
service. There is a higher class of these English people, born 
and educated in India, than most persons in England know of; 
and they can and should be a valuable support to the Government 
and a strength to the country. Nor these alone. The English of a 
lower class also may usefully find employment under Government 
as well as in private occupations. And if we should ever again 
have a local European force in India, it would, with advantage, 
include some of these people, having Indian family associations 
and Indian homes. 

Among the natives there has been, within the last quarter of a 
century, much educational progress and considerable social 
changes,—progress in such education as Europe has afforded 
them, and social changes such as bring them more towards 
the customs of European society, and the understanding of 
European modes of life and thought. It would be absurd to think 
of India before our time as of a country without enlightenment, 
education, literature, arts, and social refinement. These it had 
long before we English came to take charge of it. We speak of 
these things now as they stand related to our ideas of practical 
education, and to the intercourse of English and native in society 
and in the business of life. Has, then, this advance on their part, 
as we consider it to be, together with our fuller understanding of 
India and its people, brought us into such relations with each 
other at the present day that we may now leave out of considera- 
tion distinctions which have heretofore prevented our dealing with 
the people of both races alike ? The advocates of the Ilbert Bill, 
in its original form, declared its principle to be the treatment of 
English and natives on a footing of equality, a statement some- 
times emphasized by the addition of the words “ without distinction 
of race or colour.” Are things really believed to be ready for 
this? Then we may expect to see the principle of equality ex- 
hibiting itself in other forms. Is there such equality at the 
present time that English and natives can be truly dealt with on 
such a footing? Seeing, as we do, the undoubted progress that is 
being made in the direction of practical unity, can we, looking at 
the facts of the present day, convince ourselves that ‘‘ the time 
has come” ? 

It has been sometimes said that we can no longer refuse to 
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acknowledge the propriety of giving to natives of India certain 
positions and powers, which they have not hitherto held, when we 
see what Indian gentlemen have done and can do. Instances are 
given of the great success of natives of India in intellectual 
pursuits of various kinds, not only among their fellow-countrymen 
in India, but here, in England, in open competition with English 
students at our colleges, and with English candidates for the 
public service. For example, in a recent examination of candi- 
dates for admission to a great school of professional instruction, 
we see the name of a young Hindu gentleman at the head of the 
list. Again, the result of the last examination for the diploma of 
a college of another kind shows us a Bengali M.A. at the top, 
and a Mohammedan B.A. third, and so on. We are glad to know 
there are many instances of great proficiency displayed by natives 
of India in studies pursued by natives of England, and in direct 
competition with the latter. And we need not confine our view to 
young men on the threshold of their life’s task, when we know so 
much more of tried men in our own day,—some whose course is 
run, and others who, happily, are still both in life and at work. 
What need to mention instances and give names? No one will 
question the capacity, the attainments, and the services, of natives 
of India in all parts of the country. But all the instances that 
can be given do not show that the time when English and natives 
can be dealt with on a footing of equality has already come. 

An opinion to the contrary implies no narrow-minded pride of 
race, as has been sometimes thought; but yet at the root of it 
there is a distinct sense of a real and manifest inequality,— 
difference let us rather call it,—which continues to impede the 
tlow of full sympathy, to hinder free and unrestrained union on 
what may be called equal terms. Many of us have had expe- 
rience of this in the efforts made both in India and in England 
to promote social intercourse between English and natives. Social 
intercourse has been greatly helped forward by these efforts ; yet 
we feel that, on the whole, it is superficial still. Personal friend- 
ships, more or less intimate, have been maintained, often with 
much profit and satisfaction, on a limited breadth of common 
ground; but the general fact of imperfect sympathy and im- 
perfect mutual confidence remains. Why is this? It is directly 
connected with differences, deep-seated and wide-spread, which 
belong to the inner life and ways of the two people, and affect the 
spirit of their mutual relations. These differences are becoming 
less as time goes on, raising the promise of a coming day when 
the two peoples dwelling together will be dealt with on a footing of 
complete equality. But it is only promise still; no argument is 
needed to convince us that the day has not yet come. 
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The difficulty, it must be said, is on the Indian side. The chief 
sources of it are these two: first, the customs of family life, which 
are of Mohammedan origin, but which have, in the course of past 
ages, become largely also the customs of the Hindus; and, 
secondly, the institution of caste, which is Hindu in origin, but 
has affected also, in some measure, the Mohammedan people in 
India. In our day we can see with satisfaction that the things 
which are hurtful and obstructive in these ways of Indian life are 
gradually but surely losing their strength under the action of a 
variety of forces, some of them unsought for and unthought of. 
What is not evil in them we shall not wish to see done away; 
meantime, the customs are obstructive still. 

Take some familiar illustrations. We are acquainted, say, with 
the principal native gentlemen of the place at which we reside, 
many of them men of pleasing manners, well informed, and of 
irreproachable life, in whose company we find pleasure and profit. 
One of them comes to pay us a friendly visit. We receive him in 
the ordinary place for seeing our English visitors. He makes the 
acquaintance of the ladies of our house, and a very polite and 
agreeable person they find him; and it all ends here. We cannot 
pay a return visit of the same kind. We never see the ladies of 
his household; rarely, even, can the English ladies see them. 
The seclusion of the native ladies is a custom which has pre- 
vailed in India for ages. It is rooted in the ideas of the people, 
and is a fixed national practice. You cannot blame them for 
it; you cannot persuade them at once to give it up and conform 
to our ways. It would not be wise to wish this. ‘The custom will 
quietly and gradually change, and adapt itself to changing thoughts 
and feelings; but it will not be forced. The few instances of 
educated Indian ladies of good position who, with their husbands 
and fathers, have ventured to break through this custom of their 
country—who enter English society and receive English visitors— 
serve to make more marked the all but universal usage; and yet 
to show that it is not now universal, and that it can be broken 
through with no real loss. Still, there it is; and where it is there 
is no real equality. The difference is deeper than mere custom 
and mere race distinction. Again, it is scarcely necessary to do more 
than mention the custom of polygamy as a hindrance in the way 
of that community of thought and feeling between the two races, 
to which we are looking forward. 

A very hopeful and valuable relaxation of the time-honoured 
mode of treatment of the female part of an Indian household is the 
admission of English lady missionaries to the female apartments, 
for the distinct purpose of giving instruction to the native ladies. 
With the changes that are taking place in India, the denial of 
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education to females is beginning to be thought by the natives 
themselves to be neither necessary nor right; and the number of 
native gentlemen who encourage female education, and not only 
permit, but welcome and invite, the visits of these English ladies 
to their own households, is steadily increasing. In this respect a 
change of great importance to India is going on. For the country 
generally it will be slow ; and we must not be in a hurry or expect 
too much. In individual instances it will be often rapid and 
striking. We do not need to be told of the intellectual power that 
has often shown itself in Indian women. Apart from those whose 
names live in history, we have had illustrious instances in our 
own time. When education of the daughters of native gentlemen 
becomes customary, we shall see many like those known already, 
who have been distinguished the more because they were few, but 
who would have been equally worthy of distinction had they been 
many. And better than fame will be the home influence of the 
larger number whose names may never be known. 

Few movements in the present day are of truer value to India, 
in relation to the enlightenment and advancement of the people, 
than the employment of medical women, native ladies trained in 
India as well as English ladies trained in England. The attention 
given to the qualifications of the English ladies, and the steps that 
have been taken in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and elsewhere, 
for the training of native medical ladies, are full of interest and full 
-of promise. 

With all the intimacy, and even equality, that exists between 
English and native gentlemen when they are associated for pur- 
poses of business, there can, generally speaking, be no exchange of 
hospitalities of ordinary kinds, as among people of the same nation. 
Besides the difficulty presented by the customs of private life, there 
is the other impediment above referred to—the rules and practice 
of caste. We are invited to an entertainment, let us say, with some 
other English people, by a Hindu gentleman of rank. If anyone 
thinks he will here have an opportunity of realizing his visions 
of Eastern banquets and Eastern manners, he will be dis- 
appointed. It is a big English dinner; but there is no host. 
The man who is in the position of host feeds his English 
guests after their manner, and he keeps to his own. He will 
see them by and by when the eating is over. Or if the Hindu 
gentleman comes invited to some English entertainment, he does 
not eat with the Europeans, or take of their food elsewhere. He 
may sit beside them at dinner, but more commonly he stays away, 
or sits in another room till this is over. We see at once that this 
is something quite different from social distinctions among our- 
selves. It means neither difference of rank nor undesirable 
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company. It is a requirement of his inherited status as a Hindu, 
but it is no piece of family pride. And there is no blame to him 
that his way is not ours. There it is, however, enforcing, without 
any natural reasons of the kind just referred to, a separation in 
respect of this most social of all social customs, especially sacred 
from ancient times among Eastern nations, where the man ‘that eats 
of another’s salt,’ ‘he that eateth bread with him,’ is the familiar 
description of the close associate or the friendly guest. This is 
nothing, of course, in itself. People can get on very well without 
eating together. The hindrance to social equality is not in this 
rule and practice, which is a mere outward thing, but in the idea 
which underlies it, which implies a necessary distinction and 
separation,—though necessary on one side only. We see the rela- 
tion which this assumes between the one and the other, as between 
race and race, or class and class, though there is no pretension of 
superiority in the individual. This obstacle, too, is beginning to 
give way. 

Much that is wrong has been written and said about caste. It 
is sometimes spoken of as if it were nothing but an evil. Caste, 
in the (not very) old sacred books, so far as it asserts the ex- 
travagant claims and privileges of the priests, has rightly been 
denounced as a tremendous tyranny. But in practice, at the 
present day, this does not exist. Caste is a social and profes- 
sional, rather than a religious institution. It has also its physical 
distinctions. In practice it is not without its good features. We 
know the useful provision it makes for the continued supply of 
the various classes of craftsmen and servants in Indian villages, 
men fitted and disposed for their work by following hereditary 
occupations. Fixed employments (not so unchangeable as is 
often supposed), which would be to us a great restraint of liberty 
and often unbearable, are to Indian people aids to contentment 
and diligence. We cannot also but admire the unselfish way 
in which support is given to the unemployed by men of their 
own caste, and to widows and children of their caste-fellows. 
Wide sympathies, constantly appealed to from all quarters, are 
sometimes apt to be diffuse and feeble. Within caste limits they 
become definite and practical. Yet they are not wholly confined 
within those limits. Let us observe also that dissociation of 
castes does not imply any dissension or opposition. Their mutual 
dependence prevents this; and the general harmony of the diffe- 
rent castes in village communities is a familiar fact. Again, in 
the self-respect which caste demands, and the interest which 
each member has in the character and welfare of the others, as 
affecting himself and the whole brotherhood, we see something 
that is strengthening and helpful. But all this, good as it is, 
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does not bring the people any nearer to us, so long as caste in 
its essentials is allowed to rule. 

Caste, then, is not altogether the bad thing it is often called ; 
still there is much in it that will have to go, before the Hindu 
people can be dealt with as on equality with the English. What- 
ever there is in it of evil, of wrong views of the relations of man 
to man outside his own circle, all in fact that is a hindrance to. 
social advancement and the welfare of the people, is gradually 
yielding to influences of very diverse kinds. Much of it yields to 
contact with the world in these days of gregarious travel. It is 
one of the great benefits of that fuller knowledge of men and 
countries which Hindus, in yearly increasing numbers, are gain- 
ing, that it has shown them some of the weak points of the caste 
system, and the necessity of quietly disposing of them, if they 
would be fitted for life’s work as free citizens of the world and 
not caste-bound people of India. While this change is going on, 
to the real satisfaction of the intelligent and sensible Hindus, it 
is curious to see a proposal put forth, in the interest, it is sup- 
posed, of Hindu gentlemen visiting England, to afford them the 
means of keeping up caste observances while living in or near 
London. This is part of a scheme, lately put forward, which 
in its general purpose of helping Indian students in England is 
good, and which deserves the support of English people. But 
the part of it to which I refer has no claim on our sympathy. 
When we see Hindu gentlemen and their families taking to foreign 
travel, we need not regret the general effect of travel upon caste. 
We must try, indeed, to avoid carefully all that may in any way 
offend the caste prejudices of our Indian visitors, or interfere with 
their customs, but we have nothing to do with cultivating caste. 
Our business is to let it alone. Meantime, I repeat, caste being 
what it is, there is something more than distinction of race 
between these Indian people and ourselves. The differences are 
entirely consistent with the most friendly feeling and good-will. 
This friendly feeling has been growing most happily, and it will 
continue to grow if nothing is done to hinder it. 

The readiness for measures placing the two people on an equal 
footing is not, however, to be brought about solely by a continued 
change of Indian ways that will bring them nearer to our manners, 
without the need of any effort on our part. We have to do much 
yet for India and its people, and to be more fully acquainted with 
all that concerns them. England is daily learning more of her 
dependency, and is thus drawn into closer contact with it. Only 
there is this great difference between the two countries, that we 
have nothing to gain from those principles and rules of life which 
have their springs in Hinduism or Islam. We cannot hesitate to. 
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affirm that the ideal of our public and private life is of a far 
higher kind than that of the people of India at the present day, 
however far individual conduct fall short of what that ideal 
requires. 

With the acknowledgment of Britain’s duty to India, we hear 
the old cry of “India for the Indians” raised again in various 
tones, and with varying strength of meaning attached to it. If 
the cry means that nothing shall be done by the ruling power 
inconsistent with regard for the welfare of the people of India, 
or subversive of it, and that efforts should be made in all ways 
to promote their interests, no one will dissent. And, further, 
few will deny that this principle has been observed by the Govern- 
ment of India in past years, and is now. If, on the other hand, 
the phrase means that the sole object of the ruling power should 
be the benefit of the people of India, irrespective of all other 
considerations, it cannot be accepted. No portion of the earth’s 
surface with which the nations of the world have come in con- 
tact can rightly be governed to serve its own interests alone. 
First, of course, between rulers and ruled there must be mutual 
service. There are plenty of watchers to say when the balance 
of mutual service is leaning too much one way. Besides its 
duty to itself as a nation, the ruling power has to do with other 
calls on its attention, and cannot neglect the interests of com- 
merce, of science, of art, of learning, in which the whole world 
has a share, and which only in due proportion, perhaps very 
slightly or indirectly, concerns the welfare of the people of 
India. England is best fulfilling the purposes of the position she 
occupies in India when she pays due regard to all these other 
things as well as to the direct benefit of the natives, and—not the 
least among her duties—when she is guarding and advancing the 
best interests of her own sons in that country. 

The best and most intelligent of the native gentlemen of India 
who are in frequent contact with Europeans understand this as 
well as we do, and are as sensible as we are that they are 
not thereby injured or neglected. They know well, moreover, that 
the day of equality without distinction of race has not yet arrived ; 
they are only looking forward, as we are, and lending their aid in 
preparing the way. ‘There is also, no doubt, a considerable class 
of people, full of old learning and fond of old times, satisfied with 
things as they are, and content with the government as it is, if it 
lets them alone, men who are not anxious to help any movement 
towards closer association with the people of the West and their 
ways. But insensibly they must be borne along by the tide. And 
there are great tracts of country, and multitudes of people, altogether 
unaffected by international questions and knowing nothing of them. 
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For all of these the day is coming, though even for the most 
advanced it may be yet remote. We look for no fanciful uniformity 
of life and manners, but we are entitled to look for such openings 
in existing barriers, such removal of the most obstructive defects 
in native character and customs, such advance in our own know- 
ledge of the natives and sympathy with them, such unity of 
purposes and interests and motives, as will produce a practical 
equality that does not exist at present, and that will satisfy the 
requirements of a real and not fallacious equality in the treatment 
of natives and English, without distinction of race. But these 
things are in the future. 

A long time has passed sincea very distinguished English Church- 
man said, ‘‘ Let us bestir ourselves to make the Church in India more 
efficient, so that, if our nation be cast out, the Church of Christ 
may still exist there—I trust under native Bishops.” During the 
more than forty years that have passed since these words were 
spoken, Christianity has made remarkable progress in India, not 
only in the numbers who have received the Christian faith and 
taken the Christian name, but in the strength and worth of the 
higher-class men among them. To the native clergy now belong 
men of learning and power, who might be pointed to as justifying a 
great step towards the consummation of missionary success looked 
forward to by Dr. Hook. And there are those who have been dis- 
posed to think before now that “‘the time has come.’ But the 
Church in India, and the Missionary Societies at home, have been 
wiser, and have not been tempted to action that would be in 
advance of what the real present state of things requires and 
allows. This would only have retarded what they desire to pro- 
mote. But more efforts are made to hasten and to prepare for the 
coming day. For higher things in the organization of the Native 
Church the day is coming. They who still, with the aid of their 
native brethren, direct the affairs of the Church in India, do not 
suppose the day has already come, but with patience wait for it. 

So may we judge with reference to other matters which concern 
the two people and their relations to each other, and the conditions 
which will justify and demand the treatment of English and natives 
on a footing of equality. Many and great changes are going on, 
changes in Indian usages, modes of thought, objects of desire, 
manner of life. But little will be gained by thinking we already 
see an equality which does not exist, and shutting our eyes to 
distinctions standing plainly before us, which will not disappear 
at our bidding. 


R. E. Macuacan. 
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Merpevat Europe woke up from the long intellectual trance of the 
Dark Ages like a sleeper suddenly startled from his dreams and 
still confused as to the boundaries between reality and imagina- 
tion. The newly-roused consciousness of humanity was, for a time, 
disposed to blend the seen and the unseen, and to overlook the 
distinction between the tangible world of sense and the impalpable 
domain of fancy. For to the collective as to the individual soul 
of man, thrilling to the first supreme sense of self-recognition, all 
ideas were primarily interesting as items of its inner experience, 
and only in a secondary degree as symbols of external things. The 
visionary attitude of mind which produced mysticism in religion 
took the form of uncritical receptiveness in the domain of secular 
thought. Fable seemed no less credible than fact, and the most 
apocryphal legends were received on the same footing as the best 
authenticated statements of history. The faith that so readily 
digested marvels craved for a perpetual supply of such food, and 
fiction flourished in the sympathetic atmosphere of credulity. 
Thus, while the myth-haunted imagination of the South clung 
to the old beliefs, and metamorphosed without renouncing them, the 
Northern races evolved a new wonder-world for themselves, peopled 
by real and fictitious heroes of their national story. On that side 
of the Alps there were formed two great nuclei of romance, round 
which all the shadowy brain-creations of poets crystallized for 
many generations—the Courts of the British Arthur, and the 
Frankish Charlemagne. A series of familiar characters grouping 
themselves about these centres of action were found, like the stereo- 
typed masks of the Italian stage, a convenient fundamental basis 
for an indefinitely varied superstructure of narrative and intrigue. 
These stock characters and pieces soon became the common pro- 
perty of Europe, over which there existed then a freer interchange 
of popular ideas than at the present day, when the literature of 
culture is indeed cosmopolitan, but that of the vulgar strictly 
localized and circumscribed. The itinerant ballad-singers and 
tale-mongers who traversed Europe from a very early age were 
the first seed-carriers of thought; but the Crusades gave the 
strongest impulse to that solidarity of popular sentiment, of which 
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they were also the outcome and expression, and without whose 
previous existence they would have been impossible. 

So thoroughly did the heroes of Northern song become natura- 
lized below the Alps, that they have there to this day a more vivid 
existence in the imagination of the multitude than any actual 
historical figures, and among the many stormy episodes that en- 
liven the streets of Naples a pitched battle between two rival 
** Rinaldi,” or chanters of the prowess of that doughty knight, is by 
no means an uncommon one. But in Italy the luxuriant efflores- 
cence of Northern fancy was planted on a substratum of classical 
tradition ; defaced, indeed, distorted and disguised, but never wholly 
obliterated from the long memory of the people. It was this obscure 
but unbroken link with the past that gave its strong vitality to the 
Renaissance in Italy. There the recovered lore of antiquity stirred 
sympathies long dormant in the popular heart, and re-sown on 
congenial soil, like the mummy wheat of Egypt, fructified to a 
fresh harvest after its secular burial of oblivion. 

The Italian epic epitomizes the Renaissance, in its fusion of the 
two opposite currents of tradition. Their assimilation was effected 
by the bizarre imagination of Matteo Boiardo, whose single brain, 
says Signor Rajna,* fulfilled the functions of popular fancy and 
tradition, performing the miracle of recasting antique material in 
medieval form. For, in the Orlando Innamorato, he has enriched 
the familiar groundwork of the chansons de gestes with an embroidery 
of classical episode, imagery, and illustration, worked in with 
marvellous profusion and felicity. Thus his work, though incom- 
plete, effected an artistic revolution, and provided the materials 
ready to the hand of his more famous successor, and if the dis- 
ciple has eclipsed the master, it is due less to inherent superiority 
of genius than to the sudden maturity of intellectual life in the 
interval. During the century covered by the lives of the singers 
of the two ‘Orlandos” (1484-1533) man aged fast, and the 
minute-hand of thought travelled through a large are on the dial 
of progress. 

In reading Boiardo we feel that the world was still young when 
he sang. The deathless freshness of an immortal is on his lips, 
the limpid faith of childhood in his verse, vivid with the illimitable 
possibilities of a yet unexplored universe. Who, indeed, could say 
that marvels should cease in an age which was to make}known the 
one half of the round earth to the dwellers on the other half? 
Might not the very laws of nature themselves still have seemed 
pliant and plastic while the visible horizon of humanity was capable 
of such indefinite expansion ? 

In the succeeding generation this fore-glow of auroral promise, 

* Le Fonti dell’ Orlando Furioso. Pio Rajna. 
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vague with unshaped dreams, thrilled with coming revelation, has’ 
already given place to the clear cold noonday of fruition. Man 
has come of age and entered on his inheritance, but in soberer 
mood ; the flush has faded from the face of earth, and the universe 
in ceasing to be a play-ground has begun to be a problem. 

Ariosto reflects the change; he is gay, but it is with the caleu- 
lated mirth of a worldling or cynic, not with the unutterable joyous- 
ness of a child or savage. A materialist at heart, the gracious 
powers of nature have ceased to be living presences to him; and 
though he uses the hobgoblin machinery of his predecessor, it is 
with no more faith in its reality than the manager of a theatre has 
in the diableric of his Christmas pantomime. Human passion, 
generally in its least exalted form, has taken its place as the main 
motive power of his drama, which is so far better adapted to the 
spirit of the modern world, and has therefore superseded its fore- 
runner. 

The early popularity of the fable of Circe is shown by its 
appearance in the Odyssey in two forms, both doubtless traditional 
variations of the same original. That Calypso is but a duplicate 
of her sister enchantress is evident from the identity of epithet and 
language, obviously prescriptive, applied to them, as well as from 
the general similarity of the outline of their story. Both island- 
goddesses, they become enamoured of the wandering mortal cast 
on their shores, and detain him in gilded captivity, but eventually 
consent to speed the parting guest on his way. They share the 
same descriptive epithet, “‘ of the braided tresses,” * are similarly 
engaged when first introduced “ singing with a sweet voice,” as 
they fare to and fro before a loom, and there is no variety in their 
toilets, as both are clad “‘ in a great shining robe light of woof and 
gracious,” with a golden girdle cast about the waist, and a veil on 
the head. Mercury is in each case the agent of deliverance, and 
“the goodly Odysseus” makes both his fair hostesses swear a like 
oath “not to plan any hidden guile to his hurt.” Calypso is, 
however, a much more shadowy personage than Circe, whose pre- 
vious career, her murder of her husband the Prince of Colchis, 
and consequent exile by her family to a solitary island, seems to 
give her a footing in the actual world on a substantial basis of 
human turpitude. 

Popular piety in the Middle Ages by no means called in question 
the existence of the Pagan divinities, but while dethroning them 
from the supernal heights of Olympus, assigned them place and 
power in its own demoniac mythology. Circe, however, underwent 
a more gracious transformation, and was relegated to that elfin 


* The translation of the Odyssey by Mr. Lang and Professor Butcher is foliowed 
throughout. 
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world in whose fantastic creations Northern fancy ran riot. Here 
we find her under many names and in varying disguises—as the 
baleful but beautiful fairy queen who selects a favoured mortal to 
share the sensuous joys of her existence. In early British fable 
she appears as the sister of Arthur, her who transported 
Mystie Uther’s deeply-wounded son 

to her enchanted Isle of Avalon when he passed from earth. The 
mortal love of this fair dame was the knight Ogier, called the Dane, 
though his country was not northern Denmark, but the ‘“‘ Denne- 
mark” or Ardennes frontier between France and Belgium, the 
district which conferred pseudonym and patronymic on William de 
la Marck, ‘the wild boar of Ardennes.” The legend tells how 
Ogier was one day carried by his horse Papillon along a track of 
light to Avalon. There, beside a sparkling fountain, he sees a 
beautiful maiden, who offers him a golden crown wreathed with 
flowers. He no sooner puts it on than all memory of his former 
life is effaced from his mind, and he becomes the contented slave 
of the fairy. But one day his crown slips off into the fountain, 
his memory returns, and all the dormant feelings of his former self 
reawake within him. He revisits earth to find that two hundred 
years have passed away in what seemed a few rapturous hours in 
Avalon. Charlemagne and all his old associates have departed, 
and the world has no longer a place for him; so he finally returns 
to fairy-land, where he still dwells in a long trance of bliss.* 

The fountain in this legend is no mere chance accessory, for 
Morgain in all her phases is invariably connected with water; and 
we must bear in mind that Circe herself was not only of oceanic 
lineage, but that her four attendant maidens were ‘“ born of the 
wells and the woods and the holy rivers which flow forward into 
the salt sea.” 

Now the water-loving nature of the fay is not only a link with 
Circe, but serves also to connect her with a still wider set of asso- 
ciations. For in Breton speech her name, slightly disguised as 
Marie Morgan, is the designation of the mermaid or woman-fish, 
the form under which Derceto or Atergatis, the Pheenician Venus, 
was worshipped.t 

In some cities of Asia Minor the fish originally sacred to this 
divinity are still held in superstitious reverence, though the pond 
in which they are enclosed has been generally rechristened after 
Abraham or some saint; and even in Ireland a relic of the same 
Pheenician worship survives in the “holy fish,” believed by the 


* Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By S. Baring-Gould. 

t+ An early Greek coin represents Aphrodite standing on two dolphins with tails 
coiling right and left, while she passes her fingers through her long tresses with the 
traditional action of the mermaid. The mirror, too, bestowed on the latter was part 


of the paraphernalia of the Paphian goddess 
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peasantry to inhabit the “holy wells” that abound through the 
country. The water-fairy Melusina is of the same origin, but 
the class of stories in which she figures diverge into channels 
foreign to the Circe myth. The thread of legendary romance is 
thus ever twined of many strands, baffling the attempt to trace it 
home to a single starting-point. 

The Fay Morgain, or Fata Morgana, in Italian as in British 
fable, is, as we shall see later on, the most conspicuous repre- 
sentative of the classical enchantress. The many-facetted invention 
of Boiardo, however, gave a multiform aspect to every theme he 
dealt with; and he created a group of guileful goddesses differing 
more or less from the original type. But in the enchanted palace 
of the first of the series, he puts before us, as though to strike the 
key-note of similar situations, the tale of Circe in its classical 
form, availing himself of the favourite device of ancient and 
medieval poetry by describing it as the subject of decorative 
representation. Such an arcade or loggia as he here portrays, 
frescoed with successive scenes, must often have been under his 
eyes in the cloisters and churches of Modena and Ferrara. 

Orlando, the most redoubtable champion of Christendom, having 
incautiously drunk from a golden bowl proffered by a lovely 
damsel on a bridge, has been thereby deprived of memory, and 
enthralled to the fairy Dragontina, who keeps a preserve of 
knights similarly bewitched, to fight her battles and do her 
bidding. Orlando’s entry into the enchanted garden is described 
as follows :—* 


On Brigliadoro ¢ enters by the gate, 
The mighty Count of Brava dazed in mind. 
He sees a palace wrought with art so great 
As all imagining to leave behind. 
A cloister fair and wide doth rest its weight 
On amber shafts, and base of gold refined ; 
With marbles white and green the floor is gleaming, 
And gold and azure o’er the roof are beaming. 

The Count then turned to view the fair arcade, 
With walls three-fronting painted every one— 
The master’s hand such cunning had displayed, 
That Nature here might see herself outdone. 
"Mid other rare and curious things portrayed, 
Through varied scenes a story seemed to run; 
Damsels and knights than buds in May were rifer, 
And each one’s name was writ in golden cipher. 

There stood a damsel on the salt-sea beach, 
Her face so tinted with life’s vivid hue 
That whoso gazed half seemed to hear her speech, 
As with soft words men to the shore she drew, 


* This and all subsequent passages are translated from Sir Anthony Panizzi’s edition 
of the Orlando Innamorato, published in 1830, 
+ Orlando’s steed. 
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And then to beasts transformed them all and each, 
Bereft of human shape, a bestial crew ; 

As boars, or wolves, or lions some imbruted, 

And some to griffins winged or bears transmuted. 


And here a ship to reach the shore is seen ; 
Thence stepping to the land a cavalier, 
Who, with his honeyed words and gallant mien, 
Inflamed to love that damsel without peer. 
The key that locked the magic draught, I ween. 
In act to give him she doth next appear, 
The potion yielding, by whose virtue aided, 
So many knights to beasts she had degraded. 


Next was she shown by love so blindly led 
For that bold Baron come across the main, 
That, lured by her own arts, herself instead 
To drink uf the enchanted cup was fain. 
Turned to a milk-white hind as then she fled, 
In hunter’s snare behold her trapped and ta’en. 
Circella hath the painter writ above her, 

And giv’n the name Ulysses to her lover. 


(Or. In., book i. canto 6, stanza 47.) 


The story of the transformation of the enchantress into a hind, 
unless of Boiardo’s own invention, shows that the myth of Circe 
had become sufficiently popularized in medieval Italy to receive 
additions and modifications. The situation of this and similar 
regions of enchantment, beyond a river, which must be crossed to 
reach them, invests them with the island character traditionally 
required for their isolation from the rest of the world, true marine 
islands not being conveniently accessible to the Paladins, who 
travelled generally by land. After some tremendous encounters, 
in which the enthralled knights are compelled to do battle with 
their own friends and kinsfolk, the Garden of Dragontina is finally 
destroyed by Angelica’s ring, the deus ex machina of the poem. 

Orlando meets a still more formidable sorceress in the kingdom 
of Orgagna, where Falerina, princess of that country, holds a 
number of knights in durance by the force of her magic spells ; 
but, like Circe, retains one by the witchery of love alone. The 
Paladin, warned of the dangers to be incurred here, is, of course, 
doubly determined on the enterprise, and is presented by his 
friendly informant with a book containing directions for vanquishing 
the potent spells by which the place is guarded. The description 
of Falerina’s garden is interesting as a piece of ideal medieval 
scenery, faithfully reflecting, as it does, the ordinary surroundings 
of an Italian villa, and suggestive rather of fresh and flowery 
pleasantness than of any of the more sublime aspects of nature. 


On the right hand a fountain spouted wide 
Its living wave in bounteous plenty shed : 
A marble figure standing in the tide, 
Forth from its breast the gushing water sped. 
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And on its brow was writ, “ This stream will guide 
To the fair palace whoso will be led.” 
To lave his brow and hands the Count doth hasten 
In the refreshing coolness of its basin. 

Flanked was it by a tree on either hand, 
That fountain all embowered in verdure green, 
A stream it made that gladdened all the land 
With purest water of crystalline sheen. 
It ran ’twixt blossoms on a flowery strand, 
And was the same the writing meant, I ween, 
Which on the forehead of the image printed 
The peerless Count had read, as has been hinted. 


To reach the palace then he took his way, 
There to resolve on further enterprise ; 
And as his path beside the margin lay, 
He gazed on the fair scene in mute surprise. 
It was the very blossom-time of May, 
That broke in flush of bloom before his eyes : 
Such perfumed breaths from all the place were stealing 
As filled the heart with every blithesome feeling. 


Soft dales and pleasant heights the eye did greet, 
And beauteous woods of larch and pine were there, 
And birds on verdant boughs in cadence sweet 
Sung their wild wood-notes to the fragrant air ; 
Rabbits and kids, and stags with flying feet, 

All creatures harmless and of aspect fair, 
Swift hares and does amid the trees were chasing, 
The pleasant garden with their antics gracing. 


Orlando took the streamlet for his guide, 
And after he had gone some way, full soon, 
Beneath a hill the rising ground beside, 

He saw a palace all of marble hewn ; 

Yet saw not all, since partly it did hide 

Amid the trees around it thickly strewn ; 

But when its stately mass he came close under, 
He fairly lost himself for very wonder. 


Since not of marble was that pile, the which 
Had caught his eye athwart the green arcade, 
But on the palace walls of lofty pitch 
Enamels glowed, and scales of gold inlaid. 

A gate it had with treasure all so rich, 

To human eyes the like was ne’er displayed. 
In height it measured ten, in width five paces, 
With emeralds lined, and rubies on both faces. 


(Or, In., book ii. canto 4, stanza 20, &c.) 


Wall decoration has certainly made a great stride here since 
the days when the companions of Ulysses in the forest glades 
came upon “the halls of Circe builded of polished stone, in a 
place with a clear prospect.”” The dwelling of Homer’s goddess 
would evidently have seemed a very unadorned and unpretending 
structure to the luxurious imagination of the Italian poet. 

The entrance of Falerina’s garden proves a task of superhuman 
difficulty, one door only being visible at a time, which vanishes 
when its guardian monster is slain—a process repeated at each 
portal in succession. Orlando, however, is instructed by his 
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‘guide-book how these spells are to be encountered, and when 
about to engage in combat with one of the janitors, a bull whose 
touch consumes like flame, takes the preliminary precautions 
recommended. He fills his ears and helmet with roses so as 
completely to exclude sound; and thus protected, like the com- 
panions of Ulysses, proceeds with the adventure. 


Thus both his ears he had so firmly sealed 
With roses thickly crushed and closely wound, 
That to his sense no outer stir appealed, 
Though strained to listen for the faintest sound. 
So to the stream, beneath whose wave concealed 
Full many a one had watery burial found ; 
A tiny lake it formed in calm reposing, 
With tranquil wave pellucid depths disclosing. 
The Count had scarcely reached the brink, when lo! 
A gurgling eddy ’gan to fret and boil. 
Uprose a Siren singing from below, 
Hid from the sight her beauty’s hideous foil, 
All woman what above the wave doth show, 
All fish beneath, with writhing scaly coil. 
Plunged to the waist her lower limbs she covers, 
What’s foul doth hide, and what is fair discovers. 
Then ‘gan she sing in tones so dulcet sweet, 
The birds flocked round to listen to her strain; 
But scarce had come on airy pinions fleet, 
Ere lulled with sweetness they to sleep were fain. 
Nought heard the Count, but by the book’s receipt 
A semblance of attention did maintain, 
And listening feigned—then, as the volume bade him, 
Down on the sward beside the marge he laid him. 
(Or. In., book ii. canto 4, stanza 35, &e.) 


While he feigns to sleep the Siren approaches the shore to slay 
him, but is slain herself by the watchful knight, who proceeds to 
lye his armour in her blood. 


No spot he leaves but is in gore imbrued, 

His harness else like wax upon the pyre 

Had melted piecemeal ‘neath the onset rude 

Of the terrific bull, whose nature dire 

When stirred to rage nought earthly had withstood. 

Who hath one horn of steel and one of fire, 

Consuming all with touch of flame and iron, 

Save what hath drunk the life-blood of a Siren. (Lbid., stanza 43. 

We have here the fusion of the singing Siren with the monstrous 

form of Scylla, which produced the medieval mermaid. This 
hybrid, while endowed with the vocal spells of the bird-woman of 
classical art, a creature not of the sea but of the shore, is adorned 
with the fish-tail termination with which Circe’s jealousy disfigured 
the maiden Scylla. The association of the whirlpool with the Siren 
is dimly conveyed by the Italian poets in the eddy which always 
precedes her appearance, as in the passage just quoted, and a 
similar one in Tasso ; while the original fish-woman, or goddess, was 
the aquatic Venus of the East. 
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The Siren recipe having proved effectual in securing him victory 
over the bull, Orlando encounters with equal success a magic ass 
and a hydra giant. 

The three preliminary contests, in each of which one of the 
senses is attacked by a female monster, symbolise probably the 
temptations of passion under various forms. 

Falerina’s garden is destroyed by cutting down a tree, the 
golden fruit of which, grown on a towering slender stem, the 
bold knight has been instructed to pluck. The fairy herself, 
found contemplating her image mirrored in a sword which 
she was endowing with magic virtue as the instrument of the 
Paladin’s destruction, is made prisoner and compelled to act as 
guide to another trap filled with ensnared cavaliers, in the realm 
of Morgana. 

This elfin queen, the typical fairy of Italian song, is associated 
with a curious natural phenomenon. In calm weather the inha- 
bitants of Reggio, on the Straits of Messina, see a phantom city, 
with towers and walls and moving population, gleaming beneath 
the gentian-blue waves, and call this submarine mirage the palace 
of the Fata Morgana. Whether her entire shadowy existence 
originated in the refraction spectre, or her name was only fanci- 
fully bestowed on it, the association indicates her position as a 
sea-witch, and accordingly Boiardo not only establishes her in a 
subaqueous realm, but assigns her, among her other super- 
natural insignia, two mysterious fishes who feed on gold and 
silver. Teutonic fable, however, with which as a North Italian 
he came in contact, steps in to modify her character, making 
her the guardian of a treasure suggesting the Rhine Gold, the 
submerged hoard of the Nibelung, whence the poet proceeds to 
give her an allegorical signification as the Goddess of Fortune 
in general. 

Orlando is forcibly introduced to her kingdom by a giant, who 
seizes him in a combat on a bridge, and leaps bodily into the water, 
carrying him in his arms. He then finds himself in a wonder- 
world of splendour and enchantment, with the treasure of Morgana 
displayed before his eyes. He sees a king sitting at a banquet 
with a great company all covered with gold and precious stones ; 
but a sword is suspended overhead, and an inscription points the 
moral of the instability of earthly possessions. Orlando desires 
to light his further way with the carbuncle set in a golden lily 
which illumines the scene, but finds its acquisition a task of some 
difficulty. 

And while he stood absorbed in musing slow, 
The wondrous stone enchained his heart and eye, 
And to his mind seemed living fire aglow. 

But as in haste to snatch it he drew nigh, 
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The brazen figure with the bended bow, 
Incontinent, a hurtling shaft let fly : 

The carbuncle it struck, and its diffusion 

Of radiance quenched mid clamour and confusion. 


And on the instant, lo! an earthquake shock 
Swayed all the place, and, moaning, shook the ground, 
Bellowed on every side the hollow rock, 

Nor was there ever heard more dreadful sound. 

The Count stood firm and moveless as a stock, 

As one in whom no fear was ever found ; 

When lo! the carbuncle the lily crowning 

Once more sheds light, the dark in radiance drowning. 


Once more its theft Orlando doth essay, 
But scarce had touched it with his hand, when lo! 
The archer next the King, without delay, 
Let fly a golden arrow from his bow. 
An hour this time endures the earthquake’s fray, 
The cavern rending as in earth’s o’erthrow. 
The light vermeil once more, when all is stilly, 
Returns to crown with fire the golden lily. 
(Or. In., book ii. canto 8, stanza 27, &c.) 
Orlando, interposing his shield as a protection, succeeds in 
carrying off the stone, and finally rescues the knights from a vast 
prison of crystal in which they areimmured. Morgana’s affections 
are centred in Ziliante, a beauteous youth, who is also delivered 
from her after she has changed him into a dragon to guard her 
bridge by the terror of his aspect. It is remarkable that she is 
the only one of Boiardo’s elfin queens who resembles the classical 
enchantress in exercising this power of transformation, which is, 
indeed, a faculty generally reserved for oceanic divinities in the fable 
of all countries. Queen Labe, the Circe of the Arabian Nights, 
who transforms Prince Beder into an owl, is an island sorceress; 
Queen Gulnare, equally endowed, is a Princess of the Sea; and it is 
in her capacity as an ocean or water-nymph that Morgana is 
similarly gifted. Boiardo was here the faithful interpreter of a 
tradition, which he followed, perhaps, rather instinctively than 
consciously. 
Mambriano, a chivalric poem by Francesco Bello, known as 
Il Cieco da Ferrara, whose composition intervened between that of 
the Innamorato and Furioso, introduces an island fairy, Carandina, 
who resembles Circe in her attention to shipwrecked strangers. 
Mambriano and Rinaldo, who arrive successively in this fashion, 
are rivals for her favour, until a friendly magician, Malagisi, plays 
the part of Mercury in rescuing the latter from her spells by a 
counteracting potion. 
The following description of Carandina’s charms is in the hyper- 
bolical fashion of the day :— 


Had she but lived when Troy still ruled the land, 
And Venus from the shepherd gained the prize, 
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Not to the goddess had he stretched his hand, 
Or Troy been burned to ashes in such wise ; 
For as those fair and tender limbs he scanned, 
And caught the lovely looks of beauteous eyes, 
Not the mere apple for which gods had striven. 
But Troy and his own self had Paris given. 
As every star that gems the vault on high 
’Tis said its splendour from the sun doth take, 
All beauty that on earth enchants the eye 
Is loved and honoured solely for her sake ; 
As zephyr lulls all storm with gentle sigh, 
So her sweet speech a calm of soul doth make, 
Cheers noble hearts, and e’en the pusillanimous 
Uplifts to actions lofty and magnanimous. 
(Mambriano, canto ii. stanza 31.) 


The abundance of water in Carandina’s garden recalls Calypso’s. 
island, where “the wells of four streams set orderly were running 
with clear water, hard by one another, turned each to a separate 
course,” and the fish-tank formed by the converging rills is not 
without a suggestion of the sacred ponds of Atergatis. 


Full in the garden’s midst a fountain gushed. 

All bordered round with trees of beauty rare, 

The home of birds whose voices, never hushed, 

Poured dulcet music on the pleasant air. 

Forth from the hill the sparkling waters rushed, 

In many a rill to course the garden fair, 

All hastening towards a basin broad and brimming 

Where various fishes in the depths were swimming. 

With every fruit that ripens neath the sun, 

Or teems on earth, the garden did abound ; 

And there, moreover, many a beauteous one 

To earth denied was in perfection found. 

There all spoke love—there speech of war was none— 

There Venus’ self as reigning queen was crowned, 

‘Mid music, song, feasts, games, and joys yet rarer, 

In all which Mambriano was made sharer. 

(Mambriano, canto i. stanza 64, &e.) 
The burlesque genius of Ariosto found a congenial subject in 

the episode of the fay Alcina, left unfinished by his predecessor, 
and developed by him into a true Circe fable. Characteristically 
introduced, with a faint flavour of Phcenician tradition, while 
exercising her power over fishes, this sea-witch is endowed by her 
latest bard with those irresistible spells of transformation generally 
ascribed to oceanic divinities. The hero Ruggiero, borne to her 
island by the Hippogriff, or flying horse, ties up that aerostatical 
animal to a myrtle-tree, which remonstrates in a human voice 
against such treatment, and proves to be the Paladin Astolfo, thus 
transformed by Alcina. Ariosto, in his usual colloquial strain, 
describes the newly-arrived knight as refreshing himself after his 
journey, when surprised by this marvel.* 


* The references are to Panizzi’s edition of the Orlando Furioso. 
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His parching lips in the wave cool and sweet 
He laves, and through its tide his hands doth pass, 
From out his throbbing veins to draw the heat, 
Enkindled by the weight of the cuirass ; 
Nor wonder if it irked in course so fleet, 
Since not for brief parade he wore its mass, 
But had, thus fully armedfas for a tourney, 
Made at one stretch three thousand miles of journey. 

(Ori. Fur., canto vi. stanza 25.) 


Ariosto’s vigour of language is exemplified in the following homely 
metaphor, borrowed from Dante; while the idea of the human 
myrtle was originally derived by both poets from Virgil :— 


As when a log of wood with empty core, 
All void and sapless on the hearth is flung, 
And the moist air that filled each gaping pore 
By the flame’s ardour from its veins is wrung, 
With inner groans it seethes and splutters o’er, 
Till its internal rage find vent and tongue, 
So plains and moans, and querulously grieveth 
The injured myrtle till its rind it cleaveth. 


(Idem, stanza 27.) 
The courteous knight apologizes, full of repentance for the 
sufferings unwittingly inflicted on a sentient being, and requests 
to hear the story of so strange a metamorphosis. The imprisoned 


spirit introduces itself as Astolfo, the English Paladin, and, 
braggart as ever, adds: 


Of gracious mien, triumphant still in wooing, 
My very charms have been my own undoing. 


He tells his story, beginning from his release with others from 
Morgana’s prison by the arms of Orlando. 


Returning from those islands far and lone, 
Washed on the eastward by the Indian sea, 
Where in a dark and dismal grotto thrown 
Rinaldo and some others were with me ; 

Whence, by the prowess for which he is known, 

The Cavalier of Brava * set us free. 

I held my way along the sandy reaches, 

Where in its rage the north wind howls and screeches, 

Led by our pathway and an adverse fate, 

Upon a lovely shore one morn we came, 
Where, looking o’er the sea, was situate 

The castle of Alcina, mighty dame. 

And her we found, just issued from the gate, 
Alone upon the beach before the same, 

Where without hook or line she drew the fishes 
Unto the shore according to her wishes. 

There nimble dolphins swam, and at their heels 
Came the gross tunny-fish with mouth agape, 
And oily-headed sharks and ancient seals 
Stirred from their drowsy sleep by many a cape, 


* Orlando. 
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Gilt-heads and mullet, salmon, black-fish, eels, 
Swam round in shoals of every size and shape, 
Saw-fish and whales, all monsters of the ocean, 
Thrust from the deep their mighty backs in motion. 
(Jdem, stanza 34, &c.) 


Among the other marine monsters assembled is a giant whale, 
which the Paladins take for an island. Alcina meantime receives 
them courteously, but looks on Astolfo, as he declares, with 
especial favour. 

Alcina drew these fish from out the sea, 
By virtue of mere words and muttered spell ; 
The Fay Morgana’s fairy-sister she, 
Twin-born, but first or last I cannot tell. 
And straightway when Alcina looked on me, 
As her face told, my aspect pleased her well. 
With plotting skill and cunning she proceeded 
To part me from my comrades, and succeeded. 

(Idem, stanza 38.) 


She effects her purpose by entrapping him on the whale’s back 
under the following pretext :— 


And if you would behold a siren fair, 
Who with her song doth pacify the deep, 
To yonder island strand we will repair, 
Where at this hour she ever tryst doth keep. 
The mighty whale she showed, which, floating there, 
We deemed, as I have said, an islet steep. 
I ever rash and bold (in lamentation 
I say it) ventured on the great cetacean. 

(/dem, stanza 40.) 


The monster instantly puts to sea, carrying him and the fay, 
who has also embarked on it, to her island realm. Here he 
shares her power and splendour until the moment comes when he 
expiates his folly by his penitential transformation. 


Too late I knew her nature slight and vain, 
Which loves and unloves in one moment’s space ; 
But two brief months’ duration had my reign 
Before a brand-new lover took my place. 

The Fairy drove me from her with disdain, 

An outcast from her favour and her grace. 

And then I learned, since mis’ry truth discovers, 
Like fate had met a thousand former lovers. 


Lest they her life of wickedness declare, 
When wandering hence by her caprices spurned, 
On this rich soil she plants them here and there, 
To olives some, and some to larches turned, 
To palms and cedars some, while others share 
The form which I by this green shore have earned ; 
Some flow in streams, some rage as beasts ferocious, 
As most doth please the Fairy’s pride atrocious. 

(dem, stanza 50, &c.) 


Ruggiero, though forewarned, falls headlong under the spell of 
this fickle dame, to whose allurements the poet gives a secondary 
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allegorical signification, which may indeed point his moral, but 
rather mars than adorns his tale. The interposition of the good 
but prosy fairy, Melissa, rescues him and all the other knights 
from their degraded condition, and finally subdues the potent and 
perfidious Alcina. 

Nevertheless the idea she embodied of female fascinations 
rendered irresistible by their alliance with the supernatural, had 
not yet disappeared from Italian song, and it was reserved for a 
later age to abandon the Homeric tradition by associating witch- 
craft exclusively with age and deformity. Tasso’s Armida con- 
quers more hearts by her beauty than by her incantations, though 
it is by means of the latter that she first leads Rinaldo, the 
young Achilles of the Christian Iliad, a captive to her bower. 
The appearance of the siren who is the instrument of his enthral- 
ment is heralded, as in the Orlando Innamorato, by an eddy on 
the stream, as follows :— 


Then of a gurgling murmur he was ware 
Within the stream, and thither turned his eyes, 
And saw a ripple in mid-current there : 
Whirl round about itself in eddying guise, 
And thence emerge a glint of golden hair, 
And thence a maiden’s lovely face uprise. 
Her face the eye, her voice the ear doth capture ; 
She sings, and heaven and air are stilled in rapture. 

(Ger. Lib., canto xiv. stanza 60.) 


As Rinaldo sleeps, lulled by the siren, Armida bends over him to 
slay him in revenge for his liberation of her enslaved knights, but 
is, in a well-known passage, described as becoming instead 
enamoured of his youth and beauty :— 


But as she gazed and watched the gentle sighs, 
Each stir of whose soft heaving she could see, 
The smile that haunted still the beauteous eyes 
Now closed (what, then, their moving glance must be !) 
She pauses, thrilled, then droops in tender guise 
Beside him—while all hate and anger flee ; 
And rapt above that radiant brow inclining, 
She seems Narcissus o’er the fountain pining. 


(Idem, stanza 62.) 

Tasso has modelled whole passages on corresponding ones in 
Virgil, and Armida’s reproaches, when Rinaldo is released by the 
arrival of his comrades with a counter spell, are copied almost 
literally from those which Dido heaps on the departing Eneas. As 
the woman has vanquished the sorceress in Armida, so modern or 
romantic sentiment here triumphs finally over the classical and 
medieval spirit which had so long clung to the ancient story, and 
it is henceforth invested with a new character. 

Turning to Spanish literature, we find it treated by Calderon 
from the same point of view, emphasized in the title of his Circe 
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drama, El Mayor Encanto Amor (“ Love the Greatest Enchant- 
ment”’). In this version of the tale, love triumphs indeed on all 
hands, since to its spell alone Ulysses is vulnerable; while the 
enchantress, dying in despair at his departure, finds all her witcli- 
craft helpless against the same power. 

Thus in the modern Circe the purely human element alone 
survives, and the kernel-thought she embodies, asserting the 
supreme spell of beauty over men’s hearts, stands out at last in 
bare simplicity, stripped of all the successive husks of fiction that 
had overlaid it. For a certain recrudescence of popular taste 
had, in the Middle Ages, again obscured what classicalism tended 
to make clear, restoring some of the ruder legendary forms dis- 
carded by Greek culture. So Hellenic Aphrodite rises’ from the 
Paphian foam in undimmed loveliness, having cast the scaly slough 
of the Eastern fish-goddess, her deformed progenitor,* but the 
grotesque medieval imagination revives that obsolete monstrosity 
in the mermaid or siren, whose close connection with the water- 
witch of Italian song is proved by the identity of Morgana’s name 
with the Marie Morgan, or woman-fish, of Breton folk-lore. The 
same shadowy association which linked this hybrid of the deep to 
the class of ideas more gracefully embodied in the island goddesses 
Venus, Calypso, and Circe, may be dimly traced in the gold-fed 
fish of Morgana, in Carandina’s well-stocked tank, in Alcina’s 
piscatory sport, and in the holy fish, the object of mysterious 
reverence to the Irish peasantry. But if such survivals do little 
more than remind us how completely we have broken with the 
past to which they belonged, they also show how deeply-rooted in 
human nature must be a tradition which has so long haunted the 
brain of mankind. They point the moral that if Circe the sorceress 
is finally deposed, Circe the woman lives and reigns for ever, and 
that, as the motto of Calderon’s drama puts it, Love is still the 
greatest enchantment. 

* Among other fables connecting Venus with the fish avatar, is one narrating how 
she and Cupid, meeting the giant Typhon by the banks of the Euphrates, were so 
terrified at his aspect that they jumped into the stream and took the form of fishes. 


The Italian pesce d’Aprile is, perhaps, connected with this worship, April being the 
month of Aphrodite. 


K. M. Cierke. 


A REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tue time appears to be close at hand when the country will be 
called upon to decide between the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons on an issue of vital importance to both assemblies. 
The majority of 130 obtained by the Government on the second 
reading of the Reform Bill justifies them in pressing that measure 
through Committee at all hazards in its present shape. As far as 
the House of Commons is concerned, it is immaterial that the 
whole body of forty Parnellite members have been bought over by 
an open bribe, and that more than one-third of the Liberals who 
supported the Bill reserved to themselves the right of limiting its 
worst influences by supporting the representation of minorities for 
which the Government, as a whole, have an unconquerable aver- 
sion. ‘Thus, although there are shoals ahead in Committee, the 
Lords will probably have to face, in July, an unusually strong 
expression of feeling by the Commons in favour of the Bill. They 
will, moreover, have to do so with the knowledge that should 
they decide to shipwreck the only Government measure of first- 
class importance which the House of Commons can expect to send 
up to them, they will render the session fruitless. Beyond this they 
will have to face the probability of precipitating a General Elec- 
tion, at which attention will be distracted from the administrative 
failures of the Government at home and abroad, by the canting 
invocation of ‘‘ popular will ” against ‘a privileged class.” 

It is to be hoped that the Peers will not shrink from accepting 
Mr. Chamberlain’s challenge. The respect in which the House of 
Lords is held by the people rests not on its suppleness and 
pliability, but on its strength. So conscious of this are the scribes 
of the Radical daily press that they are already busying them- 
selves to manufacture a “ cave” against Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Cranbrook. Men of keener insight, like Mr. Labouchere, are 
holding their tongues and biding their time. When Lord Beacons- 
field led the House of Lords, the House of Commons’ notice paper: 
recorded more than one motion for the removal of the Second 
Chamber. But since 1881 the Lords have played Mr. Labouchere’s 
game for him. The surrender of the Conservative Peers on the 
Arrears Bill, and on the most important amendments of the Irish 
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Land Bill, placed the House of Lords in exactly the light most 
desired by its enemies. While the majority in the Commons was 
compact and persistent in support of both Bills, the Lords were 
not in the same mind two days running. At the best, they showed 
themselves ‘‘ready to wound, but yet afraid to strike,” and by 
proceeding, as a set-off to these concessions, to reject various 
smaller measures, the maximum of irritation was produced with 
the minimum of respect for the House of Lords. If the present 
session should close like those of 1881 and 1882, the warmest sup- 
porter of our Second Chamber may well begin to quake for its 
future usefulness. 

It is therefore not too soon to ventilate the question, how the 
temper of the two Houses may be reconciled. We shall soon 
reach a point at which there will be no check on the House of 
Commons at all, and this at a moment when half a million of the 
most discontented and ignorant Irish subjects of the Queen may 
have the fate of the three kingdoms in their hands. It is not 
merely desirable, but absolutely imperative, that the Second 
Chamber, however composed, should be sufficiently strong and 
popular to withstand the Lower House when it is wrong. If the 
more far-sighted Radicals restrain themselves from attacks on the 
Upper House, it is because they fear to create a stronger check on 
a Democratic House of Commons. Moreover, they see material 
in the present House which, if judiciously directed, would supply 
this check, and any mention of reform is therefore met with a cry 
for abolition. It lies with the Conservative Party to reconcile the 
old régime and the new. The country is unquestionably attached 
to the existing hereditary principle. Yet no sane man will deny 
that between two assemblies whose atmosphere is so different, and 
whose idea of the public advantage is increasingly divergent, a 
deadlock will constantly arise. A modus vivendi must undoubtedly 
be established, and this cannot be satisfactorily effected by repeated 
appeals to the people at a General Election. 

It has been often argued that no Assembly, unless it is repre- 
sentative, can work properly with the House of Commons. But it 
is not necessary that a House of Lords strong enough to check the 
House of Commons should be similarly elective. In fact there are 
grave objections to such a course. For if the Second Chamber 
reflected the popular feeling no better than the House of Commons 
at the close of the Parliament of 1868, or the majority which 
supported Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy up to 1880, it would 
poorly fulfil its functions. The ideal Second Chamber should not 
be blinded like the Lower House by its hatred of elections and the 
«lesire to retain seats and offices to the last moment. The object 
surely is to create an Assembly which is in sympathy with the 
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permanent feeling of the country, and can detect it and respond to 
it. And such a superstructure might well be reared on the present 
foundations. For the inclusion of the ablest among the existing 
Peers, in the new body, has been recognized by all genuine 
Reformers as the natural testimony to the value of an institution 
which nearly every country in Europe has at different times 
endeavoured to imitate. If the Destructive Party who now dictate 
policy to Radical ministries take a different view, it is because they 
are very timorous lest anyone should, in sporting terms, “ get at” 
Demos before them and hocus him. 

At present, Radical measures are submitted to the people 
by a most transparent process. A sort of inventory is filed 
in the Queen’s Speech at the commencement of the session. 
These measures both before and afterwards are hawked about 
the country, to attract expressions of so-called popular opinion. 
In most cases they are not considered at all, but any title which 
happens to be a _ high-sounding one becomes a_ catchword, 
and is made the signal for shouting at public meetings. In 
a few instances the measures in question may be considered 
by a caucus of local Liberals, but in all cases the loudest and 
most pushing members of the party are heard to the exclusion 
of moderate and educated opinion. After this fitful revision 
by the country the Ministerial Bill of Fare is dished up, and 
the process to which it has been subjected is counted upon to 
secure its immediate acceptance by the Upper House. It would be 
safe to wager that not one elector out of every thousand who 
pressed’ their Members to vote against the Lords’ amendments in 
the Irish Land Bill, had ever read a line of it or mastered any of its 
main provisions. Under the circumstances the wonder is not that 
collisions take place between the Houses, but that the necessity of 
strengthening the House of Lords is not more generally recognized. 

Starting from this standpoint, and admitting with Mr. Mill that 
genuine Reform should be ‘aimed at the worst features of the 
existing system,” it will not be necessary to go further a-field to 
discover the points which chiefly impede a working agreement 
between the two Houses. Three great and increasing evils beset 
the present House of Lords. Firstly, the apathy of a great number 
of Members as regards the ordinary business. of the House; 
secondly, the alleged want of touch with the great masses of the 
people ; thirdly, the want of respect paid by Liberal Ministers to 
the decisions of the House, bitterly decried by all who value a 
Second Chamber. If these defects were all inherent to the system, 
they would not so lately have become especially prominent. But 
certain it is that the consciousness of them makes the debates of 
the Upper House a mere study of individual effert, and its divisions 
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a foregone conclusion. The influence of the House on the fate of 
Governments becomes yearly more remote, and however rare the 
occasion or exceptional the circumstances when it is felt, the vents 
of caucus clamour are opened within twenty-four hours for a 
sustained howl against aristocratic prejudice. 

1. The apathy of the general mass of Members of the Upper 
House can only be removed by increased business and a concentra- 
tion of effort in its performance. From statistics carefully com- 
piled for some years past, it may be said that taking the strength 
of the House of Lords at 500, some 350 peers at present attend 
divisions during an average session, while some 150 take part in 
the debates. The number of those who constitute the working 
body of the House would lie about half way between these figures. 
Some 250 men are thus available for committee work, attend 
divisions with average regularity, and form the general audience of 
the House. A large proportion of these, it is true, following a 
well-known example, make up for a late attendance by leaving early 
because they find no work assigned to them. It is obvious that, if 
the hereditary system is to be preserved, a body of peers not less in 
number than those who at present prove their title to legislative 
privileges by public service, must be elected to sit and vote. Some 
peers have no inclination, and others from age or ill-health have 
no power, to take their part. To these, exclusion would be no 
privation. To many of the bishops it would be a genuine boon if 
attendance on the House—no light expenditure of time and money 
to a body already overtaxed—could be delegated to half their 
number. The nucleus of the new House of Lords would thus be 
formed by the selection at the beginning of each Parliament of one 
peer for every two at present entitled to sit, while at the com- 
mencement of each session numbers would be made up according 
to death, vacancies, and fresh creations, and a corresponding pro- 
portion preserved. It is probable that in any reorganization of 
the House, the representation of the Irish and Scotch Peerage 
would be placed on a different footing, and it would be necessary 
to secure to all hereditary peers who had served in high political 
offices the right to a seat in the House of Lords for life. Thus 
Lord Hartington and others of proved value to their Party would 
enter the House of Lords on succession to their titles without 
waiting for selection. 

Having thus safe-guarded the decisions of the House against 
the votes of rare attendants, it might be desirable to extend to 
any peer the right of addressing the House who had ever enjoyed 
the privilege of voting there. Existing members who lost their 
seats, and those who failed at subsequent elections, would not then 
be subjected to total exclusion from public affairs. This provision 
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would preserve to the House of Lords the presence, amongst 
others, of the Royal Dukes, and many more who, being unequal 
to general attendance, might desire to give their counsel occasion- 
ally. A somewhat similar principle does not work amiss in Ger- 
many, where the members of the Bundesrath are privileged to 
address the Reichstag without belonging to the latter body. It 
would, moreover, preserve a most valuable element to the House 
of Lords without disturbing the voting equilibrium. Nor is it 
too much to claim for it a respectful consideration, at a time 
when privileges of such long standing would be sacrificed to a 
new conception of public advantage. 

2. If the hereditary system, pure and simple, does not supply 
sufficient cohesion between the Lords and the Commons, it can 
only be secured by the extension of the already-recognized prin- 
ciple of life peerages. The law-lords unquestionably form a valuable 
addition to the House, and it is difficult to see why other high 
officials should not be similarly promoted with advantage. The 
controversy on the main question is so well worn that it is only 
necessary to gather up the threads of it. Conservatives wisely decline 
to hold out the temptation to Prime Ministers of swamping the 
Upper House on any disputed vote with a body of partizans, who 
must necessarily be second-rate men, since no Government would 
strip itself of valued supporters in the Commons in order to 
carry one division in the Lords. Liberals, on the other hand, 
see clearly enough that the balance of life peers created by their 
Party would be instantly restored when their opponents came into 
power. The peers themselves may well dread the periodical 
introduction into their midst of batches of titled nonentities at the 
will of a Minister. It is, therefore, obvious that the matter must 
be decided on some principle which would reconcile these objections. 
In such a case arbitrary limits can never be sustained. If the 
maximum number of life peers were fixed at 100, some patriot 
would be found to declare in each session of Parliament that the 
mean of constitutional progress was to be attained by 120 or 150, 
and so on ad infinitum. Yet successive advocates of life peerages 
have limited their ingenuity to discovering some plausible numeri- 
cal limit. 

The life peerage, if it is to exist at all, should be a quasi-official 
peerage. It should not be limited merely to members and ex- 
members of Parliament who had held office, or were needed to 
represent the Government in the Upper House; but it should be 
so devised as to unite in the House of Lords all that experience 
could supply from the various professions. Judges of the Supreme 
Court, ambassadors, colonial governors, civil servants of distinction, 
and other high officials would look to the Upper House as a fitting 
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close to their career. The inducement thus held out would be 
of the first public advantage. In England a man usually sticks to 
one profession from the beginning to the end of life; and our 
national habit condemns the American practice by which a man 
who having been one year a judge, the next an ambassador, the 
third governor of a State, perhaps returns in the fourth to practise 
at the bar. It follows that, in England, officials are often forced 
to choose between retaining posts for which, from age or health, 
they are unfitted, or giving up all activity in the world. This is 
especially the case in the House of Commons, where the front 
benches contain many men who are unfit for the continued strain 
of late sittings, and who are not rich enough to accept an hereditary 
peerage. It would be no light national benefit if the reorganiza- 
tion of the House of Lords opened a suitable sphere for all of these. 

But quite apart from this, the House of Lords would gain a 
body of most invaluable recruits. There would be added to the 
Upper House more men than at present of the stamp of Lord 
Bramwell, who bring a judgment independent of Party influences. 
to bear on national questions. Public servants of the distinction 
of Sir Richard Temple or Sir Bartle Frere would not be reduced 
to expressing their views on Imperial questions in the columns of 
the Times ; while the scandal of relegating men who had governed 
great dependencies to an obscure existence, with a club drawing- 
room for their only platform, would be removed. Rewards 
bestowed on such men would be quite consonant to English 
custom; for even under the hereditary system twenty-five such 
peerages have been given during the last fifteen years to men 
distinguished for attainments rather than wealth. It is not too 
much to expect that this number would have been trebled or 
quadrupled under a system of life peerages. A stream of 
thoroughly competent men would thereby have been secured to 
the House of Lords, while the preponderance of Liberal recruits 
would be maintained so long as Liberal ministries continue, as 
heretofore, to usurp the lion’s share of each half century. 

This system of ‘Promotion by merit” would free the Con- 
servatism of the House of Lords, if it continued to exist, from the 
suspicion of prejudice. At present the timid Radical mistakes the 
shadow of one-sidedness for the reality, and is frightened by it. 
He thinks of the Upper House as it was in 1832, not as it is 
in 1884, and fears it accordingly. But-his delight in the horny- 
handedness of those who have made their own way would be 
satisfied by the new element introduced. Meanwhile the happy 
combination in the House of Lords of distinguished ‘ working 
men” with the existing aristocracy, would represent more than 
ever the settled habits of thinking of the nation. Incontestably 
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the presence in the House of men like Mr. Bright, fresh 
from the democratic influences of populous boroughs, would 
be a guarantee against partiality, while it would go far to re- 
concile Radicals to a tight control by the Upper House in the 
spasmodic ebullitions of popular intolerance to which we are in- 
creasingly subject as the Franchise is extended. The last two 
Prime Ministers have given titles to some persons who have no 
inclination whatever for political service. Who can doubt that the 
verdict of men of recognized stake in the country and administrative 
capacity, would better content the constituencies than that of 
plutocrats and poet laureates with no political training ? 

8. All these provisions will, however, be found utterly futile in 
operation unless a change takes place in the attitude of Ministers to 
the Upper House. At present the House of Lords does the work 
committed to it exceptionally well; far better than the House of 
Commons, in which the present Ministry profess to be unable to 
carry on the merest routine business, but to which the Upper House 
is expected reverently to bow. The democratic ideal of a House of 
Lords is, as Lord Salisbury recently pointed out, based on the 
analogy of Baker Pasha’s soldiery, who were useful to parade for 
show, but who, when brought in face of the enemy, threw down 
their arms and begged for mercy. The present Ministry encourage 
this view and gloat over ‘it. A Liberal leader now rarely 
addresses a popular audience without having his fling at the 
House of Lords. Mr. Forster threatened to extinguish the House 
for rejecting the Compensation for Disturbance Bill, which was so 
far from being a genuine Liberal measure that he had filched the 
principle of it from the Home Rulers. Mr. Bright varied the 
usual declamation against the interference of “a few peers” with 
Government measures, by the assertion that the majority of 231 
against the same Bill was due to the Lords desire to ‘ kick it out | 
in a manner insulting to the House of Commons.” More recently 
Mr. Chamberlain has publicly advertized his conception of an ideal 
peerage by eulogising a young peer whose fame was not political, 
but whose politics were sufficiently partizan, at the expense of a 
statesman who was “ toiling and spinning” in the service of his 
country while Mr. Chamberlain was “ toiling and spinning” for 
his own advantage. 

Meanwhile Liberal Ministers in the Lords sit still under this 
battery of invective from their colleagues in the Commons. It is 
true that new peers are made by batches of half-a-dozen apiece, 
but no attempt whatever is made to sustain the debates in the 
Upper House. This was especially noticeable in the case of the 
Irish Land Bill. The Conservative case was admirably put, but 
Lord Carlingford’s defence of the Bill was one of the most woeful 
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displays ever witnessed in the House of Lords. Pungent criticisms 
and practical questions were met by a series of meaningless essays 
on the good intentions of the Government, and the prospective 
virtues of the Sub-Commissioners. Moreover the Government 
having honoured Lord Carlingford with this special brief, appeared 
to feel it no part of their duty to support him. Lord O’Hagan, 
the Irish Lord Chancellor, spoke once in Committee, and after a 
smart rebuff from Lord Cairns did not trouble the House again. 
Lord Selborne limited himself to occasional protests in a tone 
which tended to emphasize the general belief that he was half- 
hearted in support of the Bill. The failure of the Government to 
bolster up their measure by the arguments adduced in the Lower 
House was the subject of comment in newspapers of all classes, and 
not least among their own supporters in the House of Commons. 
What is therefore lacking among the Liberals in the House of 
Lords is not merely voting power, but pluck, energy, and calibre, 
and it says little for the discrimination of Mr. Gladstone, that the 
forty-two peers whom he has created in the last fifteen years have 
done so little to repair the deficiency. 

The other means by which Liberals have done their best to 
discredit the Upper House is by systematically defrauding it of 
work. Important Bills are never sent to the Upper House, till as 
near the end of July as is compatible with their passing at all; 
measures initiated there are designedly cold-watered and put aside, 
and in general its legislative efficiency is allowed to run to seed. 
It is useless to talk of regenerating the Upper House so long as the 
idea is sedulously promoted by Liberals that the ox and the ass are 
yoked together. The present administration is strong enough to 
spare something of its strength in the House of Commons, in 
order to avoid being covered with ridicule in the House of Lords. 

Many objections will doubtless be found to a scheme which would 
create a new conception of the Second Chamber. Any proposal to 
touch existing institutions in these days of general political meddle- 
someness contains elements of danger. But the real opposition to 
reform does not lie here. It will be necessary to overcome the 
deadly prejudices: of those who desire to see the Lords tottering 
from their own inanity. Every resolution passed by the Upper 
House and disregarded by the Government; every amendment 
introduced and subsequently swallowed; everv threat to reject 
measures afterwards accepted, contributes to tickle the senses and 
content the mind of Mr. John Morley and Mr. Labouchere. The 


modern democrat, if he regards the ideal citizen of Horace at all,— 
Justum et tenacem propositi virum 

Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 

Nec vultus instantis tyranni 

Mente quatit solida.— 
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makes a curious confusion between disinterested constancy of 
effort in the. popular cause, and the attempt to secure constant 
political support from ‘‘ those who have not,” by proposing to 
hand over to them the property of “‘ those who have.” Any body 
of men who have a stake in the country are presumed to be the 
natural objects of popular criticism, and the Upper House, having 
a special stake in the land, suffers accordingly. It may be that 
the pre-eminence at present claimed for the House of Commons is 
the natural outcome of Democratic triumph, but it assuredly 
represents a short-sighted view of the history of our own nation 
and the experience of others. 

The time has come when the House of Lords should be recruited 
up to its full strength. The future of this country, if County 
Franchise be passed, will be more dependent on the impulses of 
the people than that of any other civilized government. Far more 
so than in the United States, where Congress is checked by a 
vigorous Senate and a President whose veto is supreme. Far 
more so, again, than the often changed Government of France, 
where a rapidly veering public opinion often justifies the President 
in reversing the mandate given to the people’s representatives. 
The crisis involves interests far deeper than those of party. The 
policy of England at home and abroad has hitherto been one of 
consistent progress. Without some fresh barrier it must hereafter 
be subject to frequent recantations and fitful revisions. The mob 
which drove Mr. Gladstone out of his house in Harley Street in 
1878 returned him to power two years later by the largest majority 
recorded in’ Parliamentary history. The Radical borough of 
Southwark, where the victory of Mr. Clarke in February 1880 
seemed to be the climax of Conservative popularity, within two 
months returned two’ Radicals by a large majority over the same 
candidate. 

No apology is therefore necessary for advocating a strong check 
on the House of Commons. Nearly every leading statesman has 
at one time or another expressed his concern at the existing 
system. Mr. Mill opined, twenty years ago, that ‘‘ predominant 
power should not be turned over to persons in the mental and 
moral condition of the English working-classes.” Nor can this 
saying be altogether out of date in 1884 since the vocabulary of half 
our statesmen has exhausted itsclf in the last few months over the 
moral depravity inseparable from the condition of the labouring 
classes in the great towns, and of the Irish peasantry, for whose 
enfranchisement justification is now so glibly found. In 1879, Mr. 
Gladstone testified of the House of Commons that “ public prin- 
ciple and public action reached their zenith in the period between 
1832 and 1852, and since have sensibly declined.”” Events in the 
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House of Commons in the last five years have certainly not 
lessened the force of these observations. Mr. Lowe, in a speech 
which alone constituted a Parliamentary reputation, suggested 
that “‘ history, while it records the long and illustrious career of 
the House of Commons, may think that too much power and 
influence were concentrated and condensed in this assembly, and 
too much put to the hazard of the personal qualifications of those 
who sit within these walls.” In face of these criticisms the advo- 
cates of supremacy for the House of Commons have a case to make 
out. Lord Salisbury, their constant bugbear, is not likely to stand 
in the way of reform, since he has very recently delivered his 
opinion that “a rickety parapet on the edge of a precipice is more 
dangerous than no parapet at all, because it gives the impression 
that it is safe to lean where leaning is certain destruction.” 

It may be urged that the moment is inopportune for change. 
But while it is undesirable to change horses in crossing a stream, 
the tendency of the age is to assume that when repairs have been 
neglected dissolution is nigh. At present the people of England, 
as a body, are attached to the House of Lords, and respect its 
decisions. But this respect must be maintained by consistency, 
which, even when mistaken, has in times gone by proved more 
attractive to the masses than vacillation of purpose. For many 
great and grave questions, foreshadowed by recent legislation, 
are coming up for settlement. The union with Ireland, whether 
it is to be maintained, and on what terms; the existence of 
a National Church, and what shall be its rights and duties; 
the free enjoyment of land and the sacredness of property ; 
the maintenance of our colonial empire, involving great ex- 
pense and possible danger: these are all questions on which 
the Commons of England, now about “to degenerate into an 
indiscriminate multitude,” will give usually a fortuitous and some- 
times an ignorant judgment. It will remain, then, for the House 
of Lords to stand between Philip drunk and Philip sober. 


W. Sr. Jonun Broprick. 
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The Demand for a Dissolution. 


To rae Eprror or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
Sir, 

I observe with regret that, in the political article of the new 
number of the Quarterly Review, some doubt is thrown on the wisdom of 
the Opposition doing what in them lies to bring about an Appeal to the 
Country at the earliest possible opportunity. The halting counsels there 
expressed are doubtless well-intentioned; but they indicate, in my 
opinion, a grave error of judgment, and I am happy to perceive that 
they are not shared either by Lord Salisbury or Sir Stafford Northcote, 
who have omitted no opportunity, of late, of insisting on the importance 
of an early Dissolution. Upon this pressing and practical question, the 
National Review was the first to sound the true note, and I hope you will 
not desist from dwelling upon it. There is not, in reality, a single class 
in the country that is not more or less alienated from the Ministry ; one, 
by reason of its Irish policy ; another in consequence of its mismanage- 
ment of the golden opportunities afforded us in Egypt; another, thanks 
to its indifference to the welfare of English agriculture, after such pro- 
fuse expression of sympathy in other times. If the Conservative Party 
will only be active, they will recover all the county seats lost in 1880, 
and win others never won before. The moment could not be more pro- 
pitious for a Dissolution, and the Opposition ought to seize every occa- 
sion of accustoming the constituencies to look for it at any time. In 
spite of some absurd rumours to the contrary, the single-barreled 
Franchise Bill is certain to be thrown out by the House of Lords, and 
thrown out with the intimation that the Opposition in both Houses 
demand and insist upon the Government submitting their career of rob- 
bery at home and massacre abroad to a disillusioned people. 

T am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
A Reaper BOTH OF THE “ NATIONAL” AND 


THE “ QUARTERLY.” 
April 23rd. 
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To tHe Eprror or tHE “Nationat Review.” 
Sir, 

I have read with great satisfaction the reiterated advice pressed 
upon the Opposition in the National Review, to make it clear to the 
country that there is no safe or efficient way out of the present con- 
fusion of affairs except an early appeal to the constituencies. The 
demand that a Dissolution shall be resorted to at the earliest possible 
moment, should be pressed in the name of Representative Institutions, 
which are being outraged and contemned every day that this rightful 
claim is ignored. The Government boast that they had a majority of 
130 in the division on the second reading of the Franchise Bill. Will 
anyone pretend that this represents the mind of the nation, or reflects 
the temper of the constituencies? The House of Commons, at the 
present moment, is nothing better than a packed political jury ; and 
anything like a verdict “ on the evidence” is not to be expected from it. 
T will go so far as to say that there is an absolute divorce between the 
existing House of Commons and public opinion; and that is the reason 
why the Government shrink from appealing to the country, and why 
their followers record the most incredible votes in order to stave off 
the final hour of judgment. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
April 26th. A County Vorer. 


“Christopher North.” 


To tHe Eprtors or tHE “Narionat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I read with immense interest Lord Cranbrook’s paper on “ Chris- 
topher North” in your last issue, not only because it brought back to 
me for a moment the freshness of my own youth, but because it set a 
once respected critic before us in the light of a kind of intellectual 
Rip Van Winkle. Two of his observations particularly struck me. 
“ Locksley Hall,” says he, “is forced and shows a constant straining after 
effect, and, indeed, the whole new school has a notion that nothing is 
poetry but what is intense; they intensify everything, and those who 
write in another style may be good versifiers, but are not, in their 
estimation, poets. I don’t like them myself.” And again “ Mr. G—— 
quoted a remark of Wordsworth’s, that if Carlyle wrote good English, 
Addison and others must have been unreasonably held up to imitation. 
Professor Wilson said: ‘I think the history of Carlyle is that of a man 
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who fancied his works should attract great attention, and finding that 
though the writings of his younger days were well thought of, still they 
produced no general sensation, and at the same time becoming Ger- 
manised through his idolatry of Goethe, he gradually acquired the 
offensive style in which he now indulges.’ ” 

Here, it is plain, we have Christopher speaking of the “ new school ” 
with an air of good-humoured toleration. He feels that he has the 
sense of educated society behind him, and, indeed, I myself quite 
recollect the days when manliness, directness, moderation, and sim- 
plicity were supposed to be the first essential of all good writing. But 
I cannot help smiling to think of the kind of reception that the poor 
critical Rip Van Winkle would meet with who should now-a-days give 
himself such airs, I do not say before Lord Tennyson, who, being a 
great man, would doubtless listen to what he had to say, but before a 
special jury of gentlemen who live up to their lilies, make birthday 
books of their favourite contemporary prose authors, and associate for 
the explanation of their special contemporary poets.® “ New school!” 
“Have a notion!” “ Intensity not absolutely necessary to poetry!” 
“Not like them!” Imagine the kind of handling the poor fellow 
would receive from the ingenious Mr. Swinburne, who has been lately 
assuring us with some peremptoriness that Byron was an inharmonious 
and poverty-stricken bungler! “Imitate Addison, indeed! Why, by 
such a standard, any fool can be a good writer if he is only ambitious 
to make himself intelligible; but the aim of genius should be to say 
something which has never been said before, and in a way that nobody 
else would think of saying it.” 

Well, Gentlemen, tastes differ and change, and I am not setting up 
mine against that of our esthetic pastors and masters. But I shall be 
glad if, in a future number, some one of your contributors who has a 
turn for speculation, will consider whether Christopher North has not 
something to say for himself. 

Iam, 
Yours obediently, 
Aw Oup Fogey. 


South Australia. 


To tHe Epirors or tHe “Natrona Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
I have read Mr. Parsons’ article in your March number, and 
think it only fair to the public and to myself to inform your readers 
that, far from being a mere “globe trotter,” on pleasure bent, I have 
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been four times to Australia and New Zealand since 1870. My journeys 
have been on business connected with emigration, settlement, and the 
opening up of new country by railways; and that my statements in 
reference to South Australia have, since the appearance of Mr. Parsons’ 
article, been confirmed by two large proprietors in South Australia, who, 
having read both articles, voluntarily stated to me that my account of 
the prospects of young gentlemen starting in South Australia was 
perfectly accurate. It may be well to mention that whilst I have no 
possible interest in the matter beyond the prevention of disappointment 
to men in my own class of life, Mr. Parsons is the Minister for Lands 
in South Australia, and, as such, is naturally anxious to increase the 
receipts in his department. 
I remain, Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 
W. Feripine, Major-Gen. 


Establishment and Church Action. 


To tHe Eprrors or “Tue Nartionat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The clear and sober survey of the Report of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Commission by Chancellor Sumner, in your last issue, could 
scarcely fail in its aim—namely, to give a true summary of that impor- 
tant document, and a counsel as to judgment thereon. Judgment has 
by this time, perhaps, been largely formed, at least in clerical circles ; 
and it is formed with thankfulness for the powerful attempt to sug- 
gest a remedy for admitted mischiefs, and to release from pernicious 
“tension” the relations between the Church and the State, which all 
Churchmen deplore as much as their opponents encourage and would 
increase. 

Amid much honest and thoughtful effort and many proposals for a 
valid modus vivendi, outside the recommendations of the Commission, 
one such has appeared in these pages, and Canon Portal’s name will 
ensure its candid consideration. It is proposed under the shadow of 
“ disestablishment”; but though that would be abhorrent to me, as 
being a positive dereliction of a providential obligation, I for my part 
would not fight against even such an evil with such a weapon. I fear 
it would be a mere “ daubing with untempered mortar,” even if it were 
possible to put it into working form. 

The proposal is “to protect congregations which dislike the vestments 
from their introduction, and to protect congregations which desire to 
have the vestments in their use”; and the responsibility is to be thrown 
on the bishops to see that this is done—by their veto on prosecution. 
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1. It is scarcely rash to think that there is no prospect of such a 
compromise being voluntarily accepted, nor does it cover the whole 
ground of strife; but, failing a voluntary compromise, how would 
the bishops be sustained in this openly professed policy? They un- 
doubtedly have the veto already; but they have it only to see justice 
done on the merits of special circumstances, not that they may play 
“fast and loose” with what is, one way or the other, obligatory law. 
If “ Justice has indeed had one eye bandaged,” it would not be a true 
corrective to allow a bishop to wink legally with both eyes, now at 
one and now at another party. How, moreover, would the device 
work? Unless the proposed option is to be a legal right of congrega- 
tions, we are hardly warranted by past circumstances in hoping that 
there would be the same “ indifferent administration” in every diocese. 
So long as the written law of the Church exists, it would only be 
demoralizing to allow its effect to be contingent on the judgment of 
“high” and “low” bishops: such a compromise, no doubt possible 
before the “new reformation ” of 1833, and the more recent trials, is 
practically impossible now. No! the Commissioners saw the dilemma 
—repeal judge-made law or repeal the Church’s law; they advised 
the former. Canon Portal’s compromise would do neither. 

2. A principle is involved in the compromise. It is trying to an old 
Churchman to have heard at times, for some years past, stark congre- 
gationalism boldly advocated—often, it is to be feared, in mere self- 
will under stress of persecution. The compromise now proposed is, in 
truth, the same congregationalism, and is opposed to Catholic prin- 
ciples; it would compromise the Church were she both to hold her 
canon of order, and also officially to approve the opposite; it would 
be to promote, not order with liberty, but inconsistent disorder, in the 
most central act of worship. Various and opponent rituals may prevail 
in transitional epochs, but they may never be ruled to be equally 
lawful and right. “Laodicea” is not a good watchword! Then, to 
adopt this false principle at the mere will of a congregation is dangerous 
as well as wrong. It is really a setting-up of individualism against an 
organic whole; it is as the claim of one constituency to override the 
order of all the constituencies in the House of Commons; an ugly 
excess of self-assertion befitting a rude radical platform. Can it be 
thought that our Lorp willed that one congregation should choose its 
own “order” against the whole Church? Moreover, the proposed 
compromise would make possible a very mischievous tyranny of a mere 
majority. To the rightful order of a Church authority a majority may 
cheerfully submit, but not to the mere will of numbers. If this prin- 
ciple had prevailed in the past, Catholic worship could never have won 
its way as it has. How many bishops would have allowed it a footing? 
Again, the principle of this compromise would be against the Church’s 
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historic standing and claim of one obligatory order. She has never yet 
formally decreed that opposites are equally justifiable in her rites, 
however she may have practically allowed neglect and nonconformity 
to her ideal and rubrics. She has sought for and ordered unity in 
worship; but this compromise would impede it, and stereotype dis- 
cordant congregational uses. 

3. If the compromise were to succeed, what would further follow? 
It is a common failing in men to “ think that their houses shall continue 
for ever,” and many forget that the most advanced churches may 
gradually, with years and varying influences, change the character of 
their congregations, but in such a case the will of the people for the 
time being would be the ruling authority; and what difficulties would 
thus be added to the future wider spread of ritual improvements! 
These take their rise, often, with one or two in a congregation, and 
for a long time a minority is often forced to put up with irregularities, 
neglects, coldness, and withering conventionalities. But so long as 
the “people will have it so,” and their will is supreme—especially 
when “ protected” by the bishop’s sanction—how is reform to be 
effected? The hands of a devout, sober, earnest clergyman, will 
be tied, and his soul troubled if he be not allowed, even with his 
bishop’s approval, to move against patent abuses and mischiefs and 
hindrances to spiritual work, and to reform what has become amiss 
through the silent creepings on of corrupt compliance. Nor must it be 
forgotten that the congregation is not in general likely to be the best 
judge of what is wholly rightful, and the best ritual. Even in 
churches which the compromise would specially “protect” (for the 
proposal is from the Catholic side only) there may be not only vest- 
ments protected, but many other things upon which some better and 
higher judgment than that of “the whole congregation” should rule. 
How is such a case to be dealt with under the proposed compromise ? 
Ought any and every extreme of ritual to be allowed simply because 
the “ people will have it so”? Is the Church, organically, or the 
bishop, to have no power against mere individualism and a nume- 
rical majority? Or, take an opposing picture; a parish has for thirty 
or forty years been undisturbed by a breath of spritual motion, the 
church is closed from Sunday to Sunday, the Holy Communion is 
never more than a monthly service, the Saints’ and Holy Days are 
neglected, frequent Communions are disapproved ; the Sunday services 
are dreary, dull, crazing to any reasonable soul; the people are 
not really fed and instructed; the ritual (!) is a factitious, stilted 
reproach to common sense ; the rubrics are set at nought; the highest 
act of worship misrepresented, disguised, and its meaning lost; spiritual 
work in the place unknown ; and, in short, the whole ministerial “ esta- 
blishment ” becomes the greatest argument for disestablishment. But 
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the “congregation” have grown up under the influence of official 
formality, and know not that they are transgressing their Church’s 
order and mutilating the fashion of her ancient beauty ; and so they 
also “like to have it so,” that is, the majority so will, and the few souls 
that would have a “better way” are helpless. Now the proposed 
compromise would “protect” this defect as fully as the opposing 
excess. No living voice arouses, no living finger touches the sore, the 
organic life of: the whole Church is unfelt in the palsied member, and 
rural dean, archdeacon, bishop, may not enforce her plain rubrics and 
undisputed law! 

And yet the foe is at the gate, louder, more exacting, more fierce and 
more intolerant than ever, and his followers are “‘ the backbone of the 
party in power.” What is wanted? What is worth aiming at? What 
ought to be our hope? Surely not the fastening upon the Church’s 
fair form a double-faced mask: no uncertain trumpet will save her. 
She must dare to say, “This is indeed my son’s coat.” By her 
direction her army must not have two opposing flags. She must 
pronounce for what is “catholic, historic, English,” as she ever has ; 
and in the very tone of her ornaments, rubric, and her canons. She 
may—like indulgent mothers—tolerate her children’s neglect and forbear 
from rigid enforcement of her whole will, but she may not, directly and 
officially, sanction their will as binding her. 

We want (and Convocation might well take up this, as they have 
already advised the Cope) a “Congregation of Rites” to determine 
what the ornaments are, and what the rites and ceremonial action 
which our Church allows and rules as lawful—the very thing that 
some of the wisest bishops claimed as essential, in mere fairness to 
her ministers, before the passing of the deplorable and condemned, 
but not, alas! yet defunct, Public Worship Regulation Act; but the 
enforcement of ornaments, rites, and ceremonial, either as to excess or 
defect, should not, of course, be with such Congregation or Committee, 
but with the ancient Ecclesiastical Courts, as the judicial element, and 
these should judge, as heretofore, what the Ecclesiastical Law might 
enforce under the coercive power of the Royal Supremacy ; and from 
them there should be no appeal on ritual.* 

It seems to me a moral certainty that if we are to attain to peace 
it must be at the cost of real and mutual submission to a superior 
authority, and not by the legalising of radical individualism and wil- 
fulness in any party. 

I fear that the proposed compromise is too much akin really, 
if unconsciously, to the sort of illicit bargain of two law-breakers, 
who say, “ You take this, and I will take that,” at the cost of 
the common sufferer. For if the vestments truly are a matter of 


* See Reply to Prebendary Ainslie, Parker & Co. 
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conscience, as involving plain obedience to the rubric and to catholic 
usage, how should one, for the sake of gaining his own will, wish. 
to connive at another’s neglect, and involve the Church in a sanction 
that palters with her own canon? 

That a principle was asserted, and intended to be asserted, in the 
Ornaments Rubric of 1662, is, I think, capable of absolute proof. 
That principle is found also in the Advertisements of 100 years 
before and in the Canons of King James in 1604, ordering a dis- 
tinctive ancient vesture for the Holy Communion. If this be so, how 
may those who recognize the principle propose to connive at the 
formal disregard of its authority? Peace at such a sacrifice is of 
doubtful morality, and would be less than “ Peace with honour.” 


W. F. Hosson, M.A. 
Woodlege Rectory, Cove, 


Farnborough, 21st April. 
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